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FOREWORD 


Food is very personal. We know than 

What we often don’t realise is that food is also more than personal. 

Food is also about culture and, most importantly, about biodiversity* We often do not 
think how flora and fauna around us make up our culture. We do not think that food 
diversity, indeed cultural diversity, is linked to diversity in the biological world. 

As a result, wc often do not value this biodiversity that grows in the wild, in the farm, 
in the forest and the lake and the ocean. Each region of India, indeed the world, is di- 
verse in its food habits. It has its own recipes; it cooks with different ingredients; it 
eats differently. This is not an accident. 

Every region, tor instance, has its own rice variety. Many of these come with medic- 
inal properties. Most are specific to the ecosystem they grow in. If the region is 
drought-prune, the variety survives in tough conditions, like Kayanie rice of Kar- 
nataka, The Orkaitrui) PokkaL i and Kutttuhtn varieties found in low-lying districts of 
Kerala are sail -resistant, hence suitable to grow in seawater. In the highlands of the 
same state, another rice variety is grown: Navara (in Palakkad), which has medici- 
nal properties and has received the Geographical Indication Certificate in 2007. 

This richness of variety resulted in culinary methods that were equally diverse and 
equally rich. Bengal has a tradition of cooking different rice in different seasons. This 
is our food culture. 

If biodiversity disappears we will lose the food wealth on our plates. Food will become 
impersonal. It will become a sterile package designed for universal sij^ and taste. 

We have to join the dots. Food biodiversity needs our care and attention. Today with 
monocultures taking over, the only biodiversity that will remain will be stored inside 
the cold and controlled environments of gene pool laboratories. It will not flourish 
in the living world around us. The world that gives us life and the joy of living. 

lust consider makhann, the seed of a member of the water-lily family The plant grows 
in the multitude of lakes and ponds that once made up the floodplains ol' north 
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India. These water bodies were crucial for survival in this region destroyed periodi- 
cally by rivers that bring water, silt and sorrow. The ecosystem was built by 
channelling the water of swollen rivers into ponds. This took away the pain of the 
flood- It provided for storage of water and, in turn, recharged groundwater, giving 
economic life to agriculture. But most importantly, the wetland gave alternative 
sources of food. One of which is the protein- rich makkana. Once the ponds are 
gone, the plant will not survive. Our source of food will be lost. One more taste will 
be forgotten. 

One may argue that biodiversity does not need the ecosystem, it can be cultivated and 
can still be available to us. That is indeed possible. After all, potato originated in far 
away lands of South America. It was brought to India not so long ago by the 
Portuguese rulers and is now an essential part of our cuisine. We cannot imagine 
food without potato. 

Yet we miss the biodiversity of potato that gives South American food its richness and 
indeed its health. We cannot imitate nature. We cannot manufacture biodiversity. 

But we can choose to live with it. We can value it in the wild and in the farm. We can 
savour its taste and smell. This is joy of living. This is what we must not lose. Ever. 

It is for this reason that the Centre for Science and Environment and Down To Earth 
decided to put together a compendium of recipes that originate in different regions 
and plants. It is an attempt to celebrate the knowledge of plant and their properties; 
how to best cook them to bring out their flavours and smells. This is lived 
biodiversity,, 

The emphasis is on appreciating the science and art of nature. If we can make nature 
part of our lives again; make the connection between what we eat and why wc eat it, 
then we can also safeguard this resource for tomorrow. But if we lose the knowledge 
and culture of our local cuisines then we lose more than their taste and smell. We lose 
nature. 

We hope you will share our passion for food that brings back this connection— 
between our stomach, our kitchen, our life and the world around us. We hope you 
will cook these recipes and enjoy their taste. We hope you will join us in learning 
more about ways to huild biodiversity in our world. 

Sun it a Siaraitt 
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BREAKFAST k SNACKS 


More than religious 

Viidya Dalcndu Hnk.ith 


M akhana (kuryale ferax), or toxnut, is a common fixture in religious 
ceremonies in north India. It grows in the wet Sands of Bihar, largely 
in Mithila, and in the ponds of West Bengal. The makhana plant is 
almost covered in thorns. The fruits, ready by May- June, are about the size of a small 
orange. They carry eight to 20 black seeds which are roasted and cracked open. The 
seed s outer black pari kills ofi to reveal the pulled makhana seeds. ( Read about 
makhana cultivation on page 12) 



Makhana snack s 


Makhana* medicinal properties are well -documented in Ayurveda. It is 
effective in curing cardiovascular diseases, leucurrhoea and circulatory problems 
and is used In post -delivery care. Makhana is also believed to increase hormone se- 
cretion, According to an Indian Council of Scientific Research publication, Nutri- 
tive of Indian Foods, 100 grammes of makhana contain 9.7 per cent protein* 
/6.9 per cent carbohydrate* 0. 1 per cent fat, 1.3 per cent minerals and 12 per cent 
water. The makhana plant, though, finds itself prey to a variety of pests and 
pathogens. Indiscriminate pesticide use, silting of wetlands and weeds, like water 
hyacinth, threaten iL But makhana is still prominent as a major cash crop in parts 
ot Bihar. Known as the poor mans manna, makhana is easy to digest and afford 
aide. Cultivation is an inexpensive affair, heeds left over from the previous year's 
harvest germinate to make up the next season’s crop, The only labour required is in 
prising the seeds open. But if the wetlands disappear so will the nutritious makhami. 


MAKHANE KA PA RANT HA 

Makhana (roasted and 
powdered) - a cup 
Potato (boiled) - 1 
Green chilli - to taste 
Salt - to taste 

Mash potato and knead with 
makhana powder. Mix salt 
and chopped chi If res to taste. 
Make halls from the dough. 
Roll out as for chapatis and 
cook on griddle till 
sufficiently brown 

MORNING CEREAL 

Makhana (roasted and 
crushed) - 1/2 cup 

Milk - 1 g lass 

Almonds - 4-5 
Raisins - 15 
Banana - 1/2 

Add makhana to a cup of hot 
milk. Add banana slices, 
chopped almonds and raisins 

MAKHANA SNACK 

Makhana - ioq gm 
Muskmelon seeds - 50 gm 

Roast makhana and melon 
seeds. Add salt and pepper* 
and store in an airtight jar 

see recipe for raita & sabzi on 
page 70 & ?%. Recipe for 
kheeron page 156 
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i* nkhima is the seed of a 
member of the water-lily Family and grow* wild in ponds in 
the eastern partol the eountry.lt grows in the indo-Gangelic 
flood plain, the country’s largest wetland system. It is coiu- 
iti er c i j I ly Cl J li va led hi northern E iha r, lower Assn m n i kJ a lew 
districts ot West Bengal, Food experts believe that makhatm 
has ihe potential to become a imilti-crore enterprise just as a 
household snack. They believe it could become an important 
cottage industry lor fi s hi ng communities. Makhsma cultiva- 
tion is based on traditionally acquired skills of fisherpeople. 
The tact that fish such as the black catfish < dtighi % niagur and 
kiiwiu i br eed in the maklmm ponds means the seed could be 
a source of additional income for fisherpeople of the area. 

Bihar alone accounts tor over 2?IM)0U hectares of the 
ecosystem in which mtfktarnrt grows. Unfortunately, these 
wetlands are fast disappearing. Some studies say a hectar e ot 
Lhc world s wetlands disappears every minute. hr India* more 
than half o! the wetlands have been wiped out due tu bad 
management and lack o I" legal protection. 

Si [ration is one bane. Excess deposition of silt brought in 
by rivers and streams decreases the level of water in the pond 
or lake. Agricultural activities in and around the wetlands en- 
croach on the home o i the native llora and fauna. Run-off 
from fields carries chemical fertilisers* pesticides and other 
chemical compounds which pollute the water* making it unfit 
to support life. 

Disturbing the balance of nutrition of die water acceler- 
ates the process of eutrophication, the kike’s ageing process. 
Weeds grow all over the surface of Lhc water body and cut off 
the pond's air supply. Weeds compete for die available uutri 
cuts with other plants.. 

All this dues not bode well tor the fisherpeople whose 
livelihood depends on bulh the inakhami and the fish that 
grow in those wetlands. 
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Marathi food for Bong palate 

AFAR N A PAL LAV) took 20 years Lo uodersLand Vidarbhas c ol inary character: it lies in its bread diversity 


T o my Bengali-cosmopolitan taste, cuisine of the Ma- 
harashtra region lacked both variety and subtlety. 
There are two types oF vegetable dishes — mofcb 
bhoji or fried vegetables and rosso bhajt or veg- 
etable curry. Both are fiery spicy, oily and prepared 
in a sim ilar way. Non- vegetarian recipes are no different. 

It took me five years to coin my first adage about 
Vidarbha's cooking: one can't add. too much chilly to curries, 
It took me another five years to notice the flavours of chub 
ney powders made from oilseeds and lentils. But chutneys 
are just fringe foods. It was after 20 years of wandering in 
the hinterlands that I grasped the charm of Vidarbha's 
food - its bread. 

I had come across Maharashtra's festive bread— pooran 
poii—but promptly learnt to hate it. After my marriage, my 
mo Lher-im law wanted me to learn how to makepoornnpo//, 
but I put my fool down. The sweet delicacy is a fried 
chapati made from refined wheat flour, chickpea paste and 
sugar. That was the biggest blow to her; after a LI , a Marathi 
frfltou must know how to make pooran polL 

We Found common ground by accident. During a visit to 
the Melghat region in 2006, 1 got stuck in a tribal hamlet for 
36 hours. The residents were drying and preserving mohun 
flowers for the rainy season to make mahua bhakhar— 
sweet bread of mahua flowers and sorghum Hour. They be- 
lieve [hat it protects from chills and aches during rains. An 
elderly lady prepared bhakhar for me and offered me a bag- 
ful of dried flowers. 

\ tried making mahua bhakhar. flut Instead of moulding 
it with hands, as the elderly lady had shown, I rolled it out 
with a rolling pin and proudly showed it to my mother-in- 
law. 5 oon we were deep into our first food conversation. 

She explained how my shortcut technique had changed 
the flavour. My mother-in-law holds that moulding bhakhar 
between two palms is the best way to bring out the flavour. 
It took years for my palate to develop the refinement to re- 
alise that she was right. 

My trips to villages in the meanwhile led to the discovery 
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of bhokhars made From other millets, such as linger millet, 
little millet and buckwheat- each with its own distinct taste. 
My mother- in Taw did not match my enthusiasm for these. 
For her Kunbi community, the powerful landed class, these 
are inferior, tribal foods. Then, I inadvertently struck a deep 
chord with her. After interactions with tribal women in Ya- 
vatmal, I asked my mother-in-law about wild vegetables like 
tarota . kundara nd latari . She joined me eagerly In scouting 
around for these in the small pockets of roadside greenery. 

With repeated bhakhor meals, the hot, oily rassa, thin 
kadhi T and cloying kheer began to make sense. Though crisp 
and delicious, the bhakhar is nevertheless coarser than rice 
or wheat chapatis . It is difficult to gulp down without the 
strongly Flavoured liquid accompaniments. It is best when 
made into a mush with dal or curry. 
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AM BAD I CHI BHAKHAR 

Fresh, young Deccan hemp 
leaves - 8-10 
Sorghum flour - 200 gm 
Salt - to taste 


OU -2 teaspoons 

Wash the leaves, dry them 
and tear into smalt pieces. 
Add salt and oil to the 
flour, mix it and knead with 
warm water. Form a heap 
and leave it covered for 15 
minutes. Add the leaves to 
the moistened flour and 
cover It. After 15 minutes, 
take enough dough for one 
bhakhar and knead with 
warm water till it Is 
smooth. Pat of hand- 
mould into a thick bhakhar 
of required size and bake it 
the way motion bhakhar is 
cooked (see next recipe}. It 
is usually served hot with 
ambadi chi btiaji 


MAH UA 8HAKHAR 

Dry mahua flowers 
- toogm 



Sorghum flour - 200 gm 
Oil - 2 teaspoons 
Salt - to taste 

laggery (optional)- to taste 
Carom seeds - a pinch 
(optional) _ 

Clean mahua flowers by re- 
moving thdr stamens and 
pistils. Soak them in water 
for one hour and grind to a 
coarse paste. Add the 
paste, crushed jaggery, 
salt and carom seeds to 
sorghum flour and knead 
to a medium-soft dough. 
Add a little oil to make it 
smooth. Divide the dough 
into balls, pat or hand- 
mould them into thick 
dhakhflrs and put on a hot 
skillet. Roast on a medium 
fUi me, applying a thin coat 
of water on the upper 
surface to prevent it from 
cracking, Turn the sides to 
roast the bhakhar 
thoroughly. Serve hot with 
spicy curries 


AMBADI CHI BHA|! 

Ambadi leaves - 200 gm 
Sorghum flour - as desired 

Sait - ro teste 

Green chillies - 3-4 
Red chilies - 1-2 
Oil - for seasoning 
Mustard seeds - a pinch 
Cumin seeds ■ a pinch 
Ginger-garlic paste 

j teaspoon 

Turmeric - a pinch 
Fenugreek powder 
- 1 teaspoon 


Wash and dry the leaves. 
Tear into pieces and put in 
a pan with salt and water 
for boiling. Once boiled, 
cover and simmer on slow 
flame. A few minutes later 
stir the leaves into a pulp. 
Add more water if needed. 
When the pulp starts to 
thicken, add sorghum 
flour, stir to avoid tumps. 
Stir till flour and Leaf pulp 
are mixed and the flour is 
cooked. The paste can be 
stored in a refrigerator for 
days. Before serving, heat 
oil in a pan and add 
mustard and cumin seeds. 
When they start sputter- 
ing, add red chillies. Then 
put green chilies and 
ginger garlic paste and 
saute for a minute. Add 
turmeric and fenugreek 
powder, and ladle the 
required amount of ambadi 
paste into the pan. Mix 
and cook on a slow flame 
for two minutes. Serve hot 
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R emember The last time you ate a crisp dosa, As 
the morsels disappeared into your mouth, you 
probably would have said a word or two in 
praise of the cook tor getting She rice-black lentil batter 
in perfect proportion But would you credit a few 
anonymous little creatures For r his culinary dexterity? 
The microbes, bacteria and yeast, that worked tirelessly 
on the hatter for about a day-and-a quarter giving the 
doso lots oF nitrogen, soluble proteins, reducing sugar 
and enzymes. It is they who made your snack fluffy and 
Eangy. The English language terms their labour as 
fermentation. 

Today, probiotics take inspiration from traditional Fer- 
mented foods. But even at its best, the industry cannot 
offer either the variety or the taste created by traditional 
cooks. Most times, as in the case of doso batter, raw ma- 
terials provide microbes. Yeast granules easily available 
in the market are also good fermenting agents. 


Jyoti Prakash Tamang, Food microbiologist at Sikkim 
Central University in Gangtok, says, “Some microbes 
help in bio- preservation of perishable vegetables, fish 
and meat products." But he warns that synthetic 
compounds In Food affects fermentation. 

Filling 

The actual values of proteins, carbohydrates and min- 
erals are rarely measured in finished products. But a 
breakfast consisting of a mixture of fermented cereal 
and pulses was found more filling than other Foods like 
white bread, rice Flakes and semolina preparations by 
researchers from Shreematf Nathibai Damodar Thack- 
ersey Women's University in Mumbai. The researchers 
attributed this to the high-protein, high-fibre content 
and greater water-to -volume ratio of Fermented food. 
Shikha Sharma, a dietician in Delhi, points out that 
Foods worked on by microbes are easy to digest. 
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Her favourite is Mranrfiri, a nutritious gram flour cake, 
which she says is good for people on a weighMoss diet. 

H eat busters 

In Haryana during the harvest season, a fermented 
form of bajro called rabadiis used Lo provide protec- 
tion from the sun. it consists of' crushed bajro seeds 
soaked in buttermilk (seefjkthe mixture is cooked well 
and left overnight. This does not change the food’s fat 
protein and mineral content but makes it less acidic. 

Other fermented foods also have medicinal uses. 
Curd or dahi is said to check diarrhoea. Nutritionists 
say it regenerates damaged gut epithelium. “Fermen- 
tation converts lactose into glucose and galactose, oas ! 
iiy digestible by even the lactose- intolerant. Also, milk 
does not have essential vitamins like B 1+ provided by 
bacteria in the curd,” says P R Sinha, scientist at 
National Dairy Research institute in Kama!. 

The fermentation process is also used to 
prepare high calorie sweets tike jaiebis. In Ultar 
Pradesh, jalebi with milk is considered a perfect start 
for the day. 

174 microbes 

Why do fermented foods from different kitchens taste 
different? Scientists say this is because of the specific 
combination of microbes. K Jeyaram and his colleagues 
From the Microbial Resources Division, Institute of 
Biomsources and Sustainable Development in Imphal, 
cite the example of ha wai jar, a popular fermented soy- 
bean dish of Manipur. They tested 41 hawaijar prepa- 
rations and found that the distinctive taste of each dish 
was imparted by a specific combination of 274 mi- 
crobes. Hawaijar was already known te have species of 
the bacteria Bacillus. The researchers also found 
species of bacteria Staphylococcus, Akaligenes and 
Providenda . “Industry can use information about mi- 
crobes associated with traditional fermented foods to 
develop production technology for quality fermented 
foods," says Jeyaram. 

Bur fermenting is time-consuming and is slowly los- 
ing its place in homes. Food companies have come up 
with packaged versions of idlis and dhakla. The friendly 
microbes do not work on ihese versions. 
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Leaves you well-fed 

Prabhanja n Verms 


P eople in southern Bihar often jokingly refer to their 
counterparts in northern parts of the state as \**if 
tukhof, one who gorges on sattu. It .say.s something 
about the humble powder made by grinding a mixture of 
roasted pulses and cereals. Sattu made from chickpea is the 
most common, Sattu is a strict no-no in religious ceremonies— 
the origins of this bar are unclear but it is believed this could 
he because members of Mower 1 castes used to do ihc- toasting. 
But such strictures fall by the w'ayside during festivities; for 
many upper caste Bihar is* Holt bonhomie is incom- 
plete without sattu kanhom. 

In everyday life, sattu is the lifeline of the 
poor. Rich hi protein, it leaves one satiated 
for a long time. Small wonder then, doc- 
tors advise longer hours of physical 
work after eating sattu. Did they learn 
that from farmers who do exactly 
that? The elderly in Bihar say sattu 
is the buffer between people 
dying of malnutrition and the 
apathy of the states political 
class. 

Workers eat sattu un- 
processed, It can also be kneaded 
into a dough and eaten with onions 
and green chillies. The poor in Bihar 
also use this versatile powder to make 
a refreshing summer drink. A couple of 
glasses a day of this drink not only makes 
high temperatures bearable, but also keeps the 
stomach in order. This apart, sattu is ideal for 
people suffering from peptic ulcer, a common ail- 
ment in India, Sattu can fighl diabetes, one of |he most 
widespread lifestyle diseases, as it has a low glycemic index. 

Today sattu has shed its image of the poor mans staple. 
With popular recipes Idee l inf Bihar's best -known delicacy, and 
sattu ka parantha , sattu is finding itself part of the fashionable 
dinner spreads and fireside gatherings. 


SATTU PARANTHA 
Take some wheat dough and fill 
with sattu and spice mixture. 
Roll and make thepuranfbfl on 
the griddle 
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Sattu - 250 gm 

Onion seed - 1 teaspoon 

Coriander powder - t teaspoon 
Cumin powder - 1 teaspoon 
Carom seeds - 1 teaspoon 
Mongo powder - 2 teaspoons 

Garlic - 4-5 doves 

Ginger - 1 inch piece 
Red chilli - 2-3 
Mustard oil - 2 tablespoons 
Wheat flour ■ 3 kg 

Salt - to taste 

Mix onion seeds, cumin powder, coriander 
powder, carom seeds, mango powder, 
chopped garlic doves, ginger and roasted red 
chillies. In this preparation, add mustard oil 
and sattu. Knead a kg o* wheat flour and salt 
to form a elastic and pliable dough. Make 
halls out of the dough and flatten them, fill 
in these with the sattu mixture. Roast until 
the balls are crisp. One can eat litti with pota- 
toes and brinjal vegetable, savoury pickles 
and a generous topping of ghee 

SATTU DOUGH 

Take powdered roasted gram. Add salt and 
kneadjnto a dough with water. Eat with 
□nlon and green chillies 

see recipe for beverage on page 134 & 
laddoo on page 357 
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Well slept rice 

Lna Dtrsai 


T here was a time when 6U varieties of rice were cultivated in West Bengal. Rice is the staple food of Bengal 
and is grown in abundance ail across ihc state. Cooked rice is soaked overnight in water (which was prob- 
ably a way of preserving rice as ‘smoking’ was in Europe) to make a dish called panUibhal. lhis lice is eaten 
the following morning with the fermented water called amnm (kanjiku in Sanskrit), The dish sustains many poor 
farmers in Bengal and is equally popular in Bihar, Odisha and Assam. Atnani, with a tinge oi salt and chillies, is a 

favourite morning beverage in many parts of south India. 

Pantabhat is supposed to have a cooling effect and thus is ideal for summers. It is nutriliouaily-rich due to slight 
fermentation. It is usually eaten with salt, onions and green chillies. 1 hose who can afford to, accompany (his with 
some sour items like green mango, lemon or tamarind, and a dry vegetable. On some occasions, dry fish is also eaten 
with this. The sweet-toothed Bengalis sometimes have it with jaggery or a ripe banana and, if available, crushed leaves 
of fragrant lemon. A variation of the dish is found in villages: water and cooked rice is placed in a pot (usually a day 
hands) and covered with a piece of cloth. The pot is then kept in the sun and a handful of newly cooked rice is added 
to it everyday. In three to four days, the water is removed tor consumption and some more fresh water is added. 
Sometimes this drink is seasoned with mustard, cumin and red chillies. I he sour water can also be used tor preserv- 
ing mango and lemon. According to Maurique, a 17th century Trench traveler, holes are dug in the mud floor of the 
kitchen to store this drink. 

The Bengali genius has come up with several innovations that make the dish lasher and appealing to a wider 
dass of people. They mix freshly cooked rice with this water, and then season it with ginger and raw mango paste, chill- 
ies and some other .spices including crushed leaves of fragrant lemon Lrees. These are then eaten with kasundi (a mus- 
tard sauce), onion, dal mda (dry pulse preparation } n roasted fish and ambvl (a sweet and sour mango dish). 

There is an even fancier version of pantahhaL The cooked rice is topped with some sugar syrup and rosewater. 
This can he relished with lemon juice after about six to seven hours. Interestingly (he last day rituals of Durga Puja 
are incomplete without pantabhat An offering of pantabhat is made to th£ dm along with a dish of lotus stems, 
(Read more about riee varieties on page SS) 
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BREAKFAST k SLACKS 



RlCt - ZJ 


frrsi food 


Hill people love their beans 

Jogendra Bisiit and Akshay Shah 


I f you are at a home in the Garhwal and Kmnaon hills around mealtime, 
chances are you will find the air tilled with pleasant aromas. There is likely 
it.) he occasiond crackle of masalas ora link clang of metal utensils as peo- 
ple get ready tor mealtime bonhomie. A lentil soup is a veritable staple. People 
in Garhwal and Kumacn love their lentils and beans be it the urad dal (the 
black gram) or the locally-grown blunt (soybean). And then there is the peren- 
nial favourites the g&htii* or horse gram. [Read more about pulses on page 7b) 
With the pungent smell of asafoetida, the piquancy of chillies tempered by 
fresh coriander leaves, two bowls of gahat soup daily for a month are quite a 
mouth-watering way to get rid of kidney stones. 

Ayurveda notes (hat gafuit has diuretic properties {it increases urine flow). 
Ayurvedic practitioners believe the dal should be taken more often in winter be- 
cause during this season we eat vegetables that are likely to cause kidney stones. 
They also recommend gahat for treating leucorrhoea and menstrual disorders. 
With iron, proteins and calcium, the lentil is a powerhouse of nutrients. 

Galmi is highly drought -tolerant and can adapt to a wide range of soils in 
eluding the saline variety. It is also cultivated in the dry areas of Australia* Burma 
and Sri Lanka. For a long time it was thought lo be a variant of the labia pulse, 
because of obvious resemblance but recently botanists have classified it as 
Dolkhas bi flouts (a variety of beaus). 

PARANTHA STUFFED 
WITH GAHAT PAL 
Dal - 25 gm 

Spices and salt - to taste 
Ginger - 1 inch piece 
Gertie - 2-3 doves 
Wheat dough * 

Soak dal overnight. Bolt and 
then finely grind along with 
ginger and garlic. Add salt 
and spices. Use as a filling in 
a dough hall and roll ft Kike 
any other stuffed para nt ha 

see recipe for soup on 
page 53 
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first Food 


High on mahua 

Vi rmak-ml ll I yolisl li 


D uring March and April, the sweet smell of drying mahua 
flowers hangs in the air in the forest villages of western 
Odisha. There is festivity all round and merry making 
reaches its crescendo in the evening with men and women dancing, high 
on brew made from mahult flowers. 

The mahua tree {Madhaca mdica) is a source of staple in the area, 
Hruits are munched raw and the seed kernels are crushed to produce ed- 
ible oil. Mutual flowers are sweet and mouth watering. The mahua tree 
blooms between February and April. The in a Lure flowers are dried and 
sold at different prices depending on the time and quantity of produc- 
tion, (Read about the political past of mahua on page 26). 

A report of the Mysore-based Indian Institute of Nutrition Sciences 
says the mahua flower is rich in phosphorus s iron and calcium. 

In tire past, mahua was the staple food of many indigenous commu- 
nities in Odisha, But ihis is no longer the case— the states excise Act re- 
stricts its storage in homes. A licence is required for this purpose. As a 
result, many have been forced to forgo their staple. People .sell the flow- 
ers to agents of liquor breweries right alter collection. 
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BREAKFAST SNACKS 



MAHUA PODA PEETHA 

Mahua flowers - 250 gm 

Wheat flour - 250 gm 

Sait - to taste 

Soak flowers m water for 4 hours. Strain 
out water. Prepare batter with wheat flour. 
Add salt. Spread half the batter on a hot- 
oiled griddle. Put the mahua flowers on it 
and cover it with the remaining batter. 
Cook both the sides. Serve cool 

KA 5 PUTUKA 

Mahua flowers - 500 gm 

Sesame seeds - 50 gm 

Groundnut - 100 gm 
Horse gram - 50 gm 
Salt - to taste 

Soak flowers in water for 4 hours and boil 
for 15 minutes. Strain out the water. Fry 
sesame seeds, groundnuts and horse 
gram. Grind all ingredients together along 
with salt. Roll the mixture into iaddoos 
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Mahua: Madhuca indica 


Jtrsi Food 
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lie twkuf 1 1 tee played a crucial role in the 
economy of colonial India. The impel -I government collected 
shout a quarter of its total revenue tmm drugs and narcotics 
which included muhim flowers. ^ince illicit manufacture of 
rtwhiia liquor cost it revenue, efforts were Enudc to ban the col ■ 
.'a I ion ol mah mi il i jwexs . T he go ve r n m er.t wa v d es pera tc to' 
curb the illicit production id the brew and went as fir us to 
propose uprooting each and every mahttn tree, Indian nation- 
alists opposed she Mhowra bill introduced in the Bombay Leg- 
islative Council in 1882 us the flowers were also a .source of 
fund for the people. However, the bill was finally passed 
Li 1892, 

Mahtui derives fls name from a Sanskrit word madhu or 
honey because its dowers have high .-.ugar levels. Five species 
of the tree are found in India: MthJhua* hngifotia , M latr folia, 
M biityratea, M tieriitblin and M boiinfilhnii. M totigifolia and 
Atf hitifolia are Malaysian in origin, M iatifolia is more prumi- 
nem in northern states like Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pr ades h wh i I e A - r h r ijoUu is more com m on i n s out b er n 1 1 id sa , 
M buiyrticea is found in the sub- Himalayan regions like Ku 
maon and (jharwal. M n erufoUn grows in Mumbai, Kanara n 
Chennai a j ] d Mysore. M bouydiikmii grows mainly in Mysore 
and the Western Ghats. 

The free \h about 20 metres La31 with a spreading crown. 
Flowering begins at the age of 10, usually around March- April. 
Pollination is said to he done by hats. The inflorescence of small 
yellowish white flowers is present irs tht: axils of ihe leaves. ’1 he 
flowers bloom in die night. J'he fruits arc oval in shape and 
about 2 4 centimetre-long. Initially green in colour, the fruits 
turn yellowish when they ripe. 
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i m i 


Jim feud 


Lesser-known leaves 

Vibha Yar slmcy 


I t is uncertain how Lhc leaves of arbi {Cafocada esculent a) became a food. Perhaps 
they came home along with the swollen stems usually used as a food item. An en- 
terprising cook might have fried (he slippery leaves into tasty pufo m They look 
and taste different from the conventional fried savouries, and in the villages of Uttar 
Pradesh they arc called patodt\ The leaf's acrid taste is masked to an extent by die mus- 
tard oik asafoctklii, carom seeds and by the sourness of lemon or dried mango powder. 
Hut these cannot mask the slightly tingjy character of the arbi leaf. The delicate patode 
do not travel well* so they are best eaten at home - 

Though arbi is one of the major agricultural crops in the world* we know little about 
its origin. The vegetable is native to south-central Asia and India could be the centre of 
origin. While the underground stems are consumed more commonly, the leafstalks are 
used in West Bengal and Kerala as a vegetable. In Qdisha* rice is wrapped in the leaves 
and steamed in it to provide aroma* To Assam die leaves are used as salad. 

Studies have shown I hat the green, tender leaves used for making putode are more nu- 
tritious than the sterns. Though research on the Indian varieties does not provide an 
extensive comparison between the stem Land the leak one study does mention that while 
the leaves have L 8 grams of proteins per 100 grams, the stems contain only 
1,0 grams of protein per 100 grains. 



ARBI PATGDE 

Gram flour - 250 gm 
Salt, child powder, 
coriander powder and 
garam masala - to taste 
Baking soda 
- 1/2 teaspoon 
Arbi leaves - 4-5 
Mustard oil 
-3-4 tablespoons 
Asafoetida - a pinch 
Lemon juice 
- 2 tablespoons 

Take gram flour, add salt, 
chilli powder, coriander 
powder and garam 
masala. Add baking soda 
and mix with water to a 
curd-like consistency 

Wash medium-sized 
leaves and dry. Spread 
the gram Flour mix on the 
leaf and nolL Steam the 
roll for at least 15 
minutes. Cool and cut the 
roll to form rings. 

Take mustard olUn a 
pan. Put asafoetida, 
cumin and turmeric. Put 
the leaf rings next and 
saute. Squeeze a lemon 
(or sprinkle dry mango 
powder) on the rings. 
Serve with mint and 
coriander chutney for 
breakfast or tea. It can 
also be eaten as a sabzi 
with chopoti 
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Delicate touch of rice 

P V Bakch andon 



NAVARA STEW 


N a vara rice ■ 100 gm 
Onions - 2 

Tumeric - 1/2 teaspoon 


Boil rice with onions and 
torn eric. Do not add salt. 


I n Pahkkad, endless vistas of green paddy fields greet a visitor, II 
is doited with valleys, hillocks, rivers, forests, mountains and 
streams. Known as the Gateway lo Kerala* Patakkad is also the 
rite bowl of the state, the land of wavtim rice. Navara is now in the 
same league as champagne, basmati and Darjeeling tea. The medici- 
nal rice variety received ihe Geographical Indication Certificate in 
November 2007. Navam also grows in nine neighbouring districts 
which have the same soil type and climatic conditions. 

Navara is an ayurvedic physician's delight. The rice is of Two kinds, 
white glumed (husked} and black glumed The 12|h century 
Ayurvedic lest A sh tangn h ridnya m describes the white navara as 
medicinally .superior, bul physicians today prefer the black 
glumed variety. 

The rice has a wide range of benefits, say Ayurvedic texts. In the 
summer months, when the .sun is at its unforgiving worst, the navara 
d rink karkidakakattji restores energy. Boiled m tvn.ro is a good weaning 
food for infants* particularly those with low weight. Broth prepared by 
adding uavnru rice to meat is recommended for pregnant, women as 
it increases the weight of the foetus. Cooked with milk and herbs, ii 
can treat internal wounds. Navara rice bran oil is used as a salve 
against wide range of aches and painful conditions like cervical 
spondylosis. Some Ayurvedic physicians also believe it can reverse 
paralysis and heal rheumatoid arthritis. They also use navara rice 
paste, lepanam, lo (rest psoriasis. The paste is also an excellent rem- 
edy for skin lesions. Rice gruel made of nmara is considered benefi- 
cial in preventing diseases and is considered a safe (bod for diabetics. 

Navara is used in navarakizhu a specialty treatment from Kerala^ 
traditional medicine for cnritig neuromuscular disorders. The rice 
cooked in a decoct ion of the herb sida (Sida retusa) to which milk has 
been added is used as a scrub. It makes the body supple* removes joint 
stiffness, cleanses the body channels and improves blood circulation. 

The black glumed grain of Palakkad could have a significant place 
in this health-obsessed world. Today* Kerala's farmers preserve navara 
against all ad versifies. Tomorrow, shear difficulties might ease if the 
rice makes it to our kitchens and we celebrate the joys that nature pro- 
vides. (Read about rice varieties on page 88) 
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first find 


Leaves of memory 

ShvamnJ Kancrjct: 
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I LITE PAKORA 

_ 


flour -ioogm 
Poppy seeds t teaspoon 
Salt - to taste 

Make a batter with gram 
Hour. Add poppy seeds 
and salt. Dip single leaves 
I ofjuteln the batter and 
fry. Green chillies, 
[hopped onion and 
coriander leaves can also 
be added to the batter 

see recipe for saag on 
page 52 


J ute leaves dwell in memory. It was what 
people lived off, ate in a land where there 
were many rivers and canals, in places with 
different names — Dhaka, My mens high, Patna 
and Com ilia. The names exist even now,, but it is 
a different country For Bengalis who had to build 
a new life after Partition, jute leaves evoke mem- 
ories of a home that no longer exists. It evokes 
memories of smell. 

As the finely chopped jute (CvrchonL* 
mpsualris) goes tender on the Iron wok and ihe 
leaves lose some of their glueyness, a wild aroma 
lilts the kitchen, smelling of the hoi humid earth 
of' the C angel it: delta, where jute grew in 
abundance. A dash of mustard kasundi on the 
cooked leaves is likely to conjure up images of the 
little mound of steamy white rice with the cooked 
iuLc leaves neatly placed beside it on a hig brass 
(haal{ platter). 

The bright yellow chutney of crushed 
mustard adds just ihe right punch to let the 
flavours play on the palate for a while before they 
invade the senses ['he fibre in the leaves ensures 
there is no constipation caused by all the 
overin diligence. And tor those who do not want 
to wait till mealtime, jute pakoras are perfect. 

The calcium -rich sang had its heyday in the 
19th century when jute was an industry. Once the 
jute decomposed and the twine was beaten loose 
in knee-deep water, it was dried. Bullock cart after 
bullock can laden with the 'golden fibre' then 
headed for the local market. From the villages of 
Bengal th^iute travelled to Fri gland, where it was 
processed in mills to feed the packing industry. 

When the region was reborn as Bangladesh in 
1971 jute was fading out of the economy and 
consequent ly P cuisine. But the refugees, when they 
crossed the boundary line following Partition, 
carried with them memories of the land they left 
behind. The smell and taste of their favourite pant 
$nag now got woven into the folklore of the dias- 
pora. (Read more about jute trade on page5P] 
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firs/ f(N? 


MASALA PAANACHI WADE 

Fresh masala paan leaves - 12 
Gram flam + 4 tablespoons 
Rice flour j tablespoon (optional) 
Ginger -garlic paste - a tablespoon 
Sesame seeds - 1 teaspoon (optional) 

Carom seeds - 1/2 teaspoon (optional) 

Salt - to taste 

Chilli powder - to taste 

Turmeric powder - a pinch 
Oil - for toasting 
Stale chapatis - 1-2 

Wash the leaves. Mix salt, rice flour, chilli 
powder, turmeric powder, ginger- garlic 
paste, sesame and carom seeds, a little oil 
and gram flour. Add water and mix well to 
make a thick paste. Spread a layer of the 
mix over the glossy side of the leaf. Roll it, 
starting with the broad end and stick the 
pointed end of the leaf to the roll. 

Take a sklltet and heat sufficient oil for 
toasting the roll Place four rollSn Dribble a 
little os! onto the rolls. When one side is 
done, turn them over and cover with a stale 
chapatl This is to ensure that the Inner 
layers of the roll are properly cooked. Serve 
both with chutney or a dip of your liking 
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Spicy exotica 

Apama ftillavi 


I ]] tribal pockets of central India where people ure 
still intimate with forests, they know (he fruits and 
vegetables they can pluck for fond. Even where 
vegetables are cultivated and market supplies organised, 
tribaJs and non-tribals alike savour wild vegetables of the 
forests as delicacies. One such vegetable is common night 
glory ( Rivea hypocratcriformis), known as masala paan in 
the region, fn other parts of India, people call it phattg, 
phangL phiitiji and phandL Conie winter or mins, this 
sturdy vine bursts out in a profusion of heart- 
shaped leaves. 

Some cook the nutritious leaves with onion, salt and 
chilli as bhajk some boil or chop them and add to dour to 
make diapatk or paranlhas. In Vidarbha they are added 
to tut dal (pigeon pea) and seasoned or stir-fried with 
onions and besaff (gram flour 1 to make zimkti. The most 
popular preparation is wadis— spicy, toasted rolls with 
gram flour and condiments* 

Masala paanachi wadi is a favourite among rural peo- 
ple. St is eaten hot or cold, as a snack, an accompaniment 
to a meal or sirnply wrapped into a wheal or sorghum 
chapatt when in a hurry Covering the rolls with leftover 
dtapatis while cooking serves two purposes. The thapat 
Os trap I he steam to enable the wadi to cook properly and 
the stale l kaput is lose rheir hardness and taste fresh. 

The vine grotis in forests and around farms. It is 
believed that paan can be cultivated by planting a 
portion of its tuberous mot, but experiments carried out 
b y n i m p rofits show th at t he pla n l does no t respond wel 1 
Co cultivation efforts. 

It is disappearing in nhe wild now. The roots of masala 
puan are traditionally fed to cattle to enhance milk pro- 
duLtion. And with the expansion til milk trade in tribal 
areas, the roots have been extracted aggressively. 
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fitsi Food 


Beyond stoned 

SbarniHa Sinlisi 


M y first encounter with bhang was during a visit to Varanasi, 20 years ago* “Padi, va na padi ( With or with- 
out)?” asked the vendor at Ciodhuliya Chowk selling thandtmi, chilled milk with finely powdered al- 
monds, fennel seeds, rose petals and saffron. My husband and mother exchanged smiles and answered, 
"Na padi (without) " The thanclaai wala was asking us whether we wanted the drink with or without bhang, leaves 
and flower lops of hemp. 

Varanasi and bhang am he spoken in one breath- 1 have seen bhang being offered with datura flowers [Datura 
stramonium) to Shiva, the lord of (he city, in the temple adjoining the ha veil where we would often stay during our 
visits to Varanasi, On tire day of 1 To I i , pakoras (I fitters) made of hemp leaves are a special attraction. 

The use and abuse of hemp ( Cannabis smmi) in several civilisations have been recorded from time immemorial; 
so have been its several therapeutic properties. I discovered some four years ago during a field trip with students to 
villages in the Sivaliks, the Himalayan foothills. The Van Gujjar communities there told us smoking a joint just be- 
fore delivery eases pain. I 'he paste of fresh bhang leaves is used to dress wounds and cure sores; its juice is applied to 
cure Ike infestation and dandruff. 

Another field trip with students to the fruit belt of the lower Himalayas coincided with harvesting time. The city- 
bred students helped the farmers enthusiastically to pluck fruits and dig out onions and potatoes. They would also 
pluck a few sprigs of coriander and mint leaves for preparing bhang ki chutney, a lip-smacking, nutritious accompa- 
niment to look forward to at the end of the day* The village residents usually roast bhang seeds and keep them aside 
for the winters* Like the leaves, the seeds have high levels of omega oils, amino acids and vitamins, and keep the body 
warm during the harsh Himalayan winters. A fry of crushed radish and potato garnished with the paste of roasted 
bbangoiu and green chillies becomes tire mouthwatering delicacy, thekehi. i learnt die recipe from the ever- smiling 
Manju Devi, a young bride in the family I stayed with. 

During another trip this year to dolma village, 2,575 metres above the sea level in ihe Nanda Devi Biosphere Re- 
serve, 1 saw hemp growing all around. The residents said they wanted to get rid of this persistent weed* Times had 
changed, they told us. Cannabis was commonly smoked till a few decades ago. Explained Susheela Devi, an elderly 
woman, bhang flowers would be plucked, dried, crushed and wrapped in leaves- which, would then he lit and the 
smoke inhaled. She told me this was beneficial in case of premenstrual syndrome, epilepsy and body ache. Since 1^80, 
if is illegal to grow, consume or traffic the weed in India without the government’s permission. 
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BHANG PA KORA 

Tender bhang leaves - about a fistful 

Green coriander - a few sprigs 

Chickpea poor - to bind 

Green chillies - 1 or 2 as per taste 

Salt - to taste 

Oil - fur deep frying 

Chop and crush the bhang leaves and 
mix them with coriander leaves. Sprin- 
kle chickpea flour over them and add a 
little water to bind the greens. Add 
salt and green chillies. Mix welL Make 

* smell Flat and round dumplings. 

Deep fry 

see redpe for chutney on page 120 

Note : 8 hang is an intoxicant and care 
should be taken before consuming it 
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Gongura pulusu 
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Winter, Andhra-style 

W G Pnsanfla Kuimr 


D eepawali festivities herald the gongura { Hibiscus sahdanffa) 
season in Andhra Pradesh, Children pluck twigs of ibis 
plant From the kitchen garden and tie cotton on the tip to 
nuke a lantern. This lantern is used to purify she house to herald the 
festive season. 

Gongura is an integral part of cuisine in Andhra Pradesh. Pickle 
made from the leaves is a must with every meal. 

'['he herh is a little less common in the Hindi/ Urdu speaking hell of 
the country where il is called pitwa; in Maharashtra it is identified as 
am badt in Ka mai ak a and Jam il N adu as pit mti t and pul ich ai keeru i i, 
respectively. In West Bengal it is called nalilt? saga* and in Odislta, 
mestapat. 

Gongura has two varieties. The leaves of the red stem variety are 
quite sour and are used extensively in the Tdangana region while in 
coastal Andhra Pradesh, the green stem variety is more popular. Gun- 
tur is famous for its spicy gppgtim. pickle, which can lie stored for up to 
four months. The mouth-watering chutney made from its leaves is a 
delicacy 

The herb i.s rich in iron, vitamin C thiamine, riboflavin and niaci n, 
proteins, carotene (an antioxidant), calcium and carbohydrates. 
Gmigura acts as an appetiser and helps digest food Ardent followers of 
traditional knowledge perceive it to be a vital part of a woman’s diet. 

A paste of carom seeds and salt pul on gongum leaves j heated on the 
mva) when applied helps get rid of thorns and body corns. The oil 
from gongum seeds can be used for cooking. 


GONGURA PAPPU 

Gongura - of leaves (removed 

from the stems, softer stems can 
be used) 

Lentil (red /green gmm) ■ too gm 
Cumin - 1/2 teaspoon 
Mustard - 1/2 teaspoon 
Fenugreek - 1/2 teaspoon 
Red ch illies (dry) -3-5 (to taste) 
Turmeric 1/2 teaspoon 
Asafoetida - a pinch 
Soft - to taste 

Finely chop gongum leaves and steins. 
Boil these along with lentil Add oil in a 
pan, add a safest! da, seeds of cumin, 
mustard and fenugreek along with dry 
red chillies. Add turmeric and salt. Then 
put the boiled gongura and lentil. Stir 
the dish well and let it cook for at least 
10 minutes. Serve piping hot along with 
nee or chopoti 

GONGURA PULUSU 

Gongura - loogm 
Mustard seeds - 1/2 teaspoon 
fenugreek seeds - 1/2 teaspoon 
Cumin seeds - 1/2 teaspoon 
Onion -3 medium sized 
Tamarind - size of a lemon 
Green chillies - to taste 
5 alt - to taste 

Chop gongura stems and leaves. Take a 
pan and put some oil in it. Add seeds of 
mustard, fenugreek and cumin. Add 
chopped pieces ofthe onions, a few 
green chillies and salt. Add gongura and 
cook for a while. Soak tamarind in a 
glass of warm water and extract the 
juice. Pour it in the cooked gongura . Add 
more water if needed to bring it to the 
consistency of sambhar. Serve with rice 
or chopoti 
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/VnV Food 



Dark bean’s 
bright side 

Meglin Prakasli 


I \ beriberi and lockjaw, promotes blood circulation and reduces cho- 
lesterol. No, it is not a magic pill but the humble black soybean. 1 first tasted 
. it in the form of Widfovtim", a staple dual in Uttarakhand, It was a simple lunch 
eon. Steamed rice served with bhaiwani along with some tried red chillies. The meal 
tickled my palate and curiosity. 

A review of scientific literature, including The Journal of Nutrition and 
Nutrition Reviews, endorsed black soybean's curative powers. These beans domi- 
nate kitchens in the Garhwal and Kumaon regions of the state. A traditional black 
bean preparation of the Kumaon belt is bhatiya. 

Kala bhat or black soybean belongs to the kguminosae family; Soybean ( Glycine 
max) has seeds of many colours; the black one is rich in iron and protein tread 
more about pulses on page 76 ). The plant is grown extensively in Uttarakhand and 
is harvested in October. Black soybean is soaked in water overnight and ground to 
a paste, which is boiled in an iron utensil with broken rice and salt and given lo 
daughters- in law. There is a gender bias in this. Giving “good food” to men is tra- 
dition and hhatiya is not considered good, said Chandra Malra who works as a su- 
pervisor in Mahila Sashaktikaran Vibhag.a departmenl under the state’s ministry 
of woman and child development in Dehradtm. 


BHAIWANI 

Stack soybean - 250 gm 
Rice starch (for proper 
consistency} 

Fried red chillies -3-4 

Finely chopped garlic 
*4-5 buds 

Turmeric - 1 teaspoon 

Gararn masala - 1 teaspoon 
Salt - to taste 

Mustard oil -3 -4 tablespoons 

Put one tablespoon of 
mustard oil in a pan and 
roast black soybean till it 
makes a popping sound. 
Crush the seeds while hot. 
Now add rice starch; quantity 
may vary according to the 
consistency required. In a hot 
pan. add 3-4 tablespoons of 
mustard oil When hot, add 
finely chopped garlic. Now 
pour the mixture of rice 
starch and crushed black 
soybean in the pan, Add 
turmeric powder, garam 
masala and salt. Serve hot 
with rice and fried 
red chillies 
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Berry tears 

Mahcndra Fandey 


AM LA WITH DAL 

While boiling dof add an 
amla or two. This Is the 
Simplest way to consume 
unfa. Season the dal as 
ustiaL Have with chapati 
or rice 

AMLARAJTA 

Am ia /rafts- 
fireeff chillies - 2 
Ginger - 2 cm long piece 
Coriander leaves 
- to taste 
Salt - to taste 

Boll the fruits in some 
water. Grind them with 
green chillies, ginger and 
coriander leaves. Add the 
mixture in curd along with 
salt to taste 

see recipes for chutney 
and 3 char an page 121 
and murabha on page 160 


A Hindu mythological tale lias it that once Brahma became so emotional 

while meditating for Vishnu that tears, roiled down his eyes. The ivnia tree 
was bom out of those tears. Called PhyUrmihus emblica in scientific parl- 
ance, it is a small leaty tree that grows across India and bears an edible fruit (termed 
Indian gooseberry by the Britishers during colonial days). An amla tree am bear 
fruits for <35-70 years. 

The berry is rich in vitamin C; it is an essential ingredient of the popular 
Ayurvedic tonic chyawanprash. It is said that a single fruil contains more vitamin C 
than three oranges or H> bananas. Researchers from JawahaHal Nehru Centre for Ad- 
vanced Scientific Research in Bengaluru found the fruit's antioxidant properties ex- 
ceeded that of commerei ally-available vitamin C. According to the Indian Council 
tor Medical Research publication. Nutritive Value of Indian foods, 100 grammes of 
amla has 50 mg of calcium, 20 mg of phosphorous and 1,2 mg of iron. The seed is 
valued for its oil which is used to treat hair and scalp problems. The fruit has unpar- 
alleled medicinal properties. It improves eyesight and purifies blood. 

In India, the area under amla cultivation has been expanding rapidly - from about 
3,000 hectares in the early 1 980s to over 50,000 hectares in 2003. Uttar Pradesh is the 
biggest producer of amla, followed by Gujarat. The plant grows easily on wasteland, 
(Read about the cultivation of amla on page 158) 
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Drumstick: Moringa oleifera 


first Focmf 
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soil find requires link' tare. People have many uses for the 
flowers beans and twigs of i he Mormga oteifera> or the horse- 
radish tree. The beans, in fart, are almost magical. They can 
be used to extract oil, provide nutrition when tossed into 
culinary preparations and prepare medicines. The seeds have 
attracted the fancy of the research community for their in 
he rent ability to purify water. The dried beans when ground 
to a powder work as natural flocculation agents, I he first step 
in water purification. The seed provides an alternative to die 
commonly used alum salts, iron salts and synthetic polymers 
that are harmful to both environment and health. 

Tile tree, native to India, could be used as a locally avail- 
able, alternative means to provide clean, safe drinking water 
The department of drinking watei supply in India tested the 
efficacy of drumstick seeds as a purification agent in villages 
of Tamil Nadu between 19W and 2002 . In the study, con- 
ducted by C’oimbatore's Avinashilin^am Institute for Home 
Science . 3 nd Higher Education for Women » three villages 
along the nver hhavani were selected since 1 hey were drink- 
ing the river's low quality water. The seed powder signifi- 
cantly reduced the water's turbidity and bacterial count. In 
February 2010, the use of drumstick seeds for water purifi- 
cation was inducted into the Current Protocols in Micro- 
biology, the largest collection of online research techniques 
with over 3 1 ,500 protocols for scientists worldwide. 

While extract of ihe seeds is an efficient coagulating 
a gent r it is not clear how the proteins work at a molecular 
level. Researchers from Uppsala University in Sweden 
showed how small amounts of protein from these seeds bind 
with the impurities, which include both micro -organisms 
and other particles. The bound particles then form larger 
particles (floes J and settle down. Fh is means drumstick seeds 
can also reduce bacterial count. 
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Drum up your taste buds 

M KPriS^d 


E very traditional Malaya! ec home has a tuhi plant in front of the house and a 
drumstick tree in the backyard. The drumstick iree (Moringnokifera) is com- 
monly known as moringakka in south India. 

Its fruits, leaves and flowers are all edible, Al! these are outstanding sources of vita- 
mins A n B and C- Their calcium content is also very high. Phosphorous is low. as it 
should be. What's more, they have low levels of fat and carbohydrate. The fruit is par- 
ticularly rich in iron. In fact, In the Philippines it is used to cure anaemia. It also has 
high protein levels. In his book Edible Leaves of the Tropics , Frank Marlin says moringa 
leaves are an incomparable source of the sulphur-containing amino adds— methion- 
ine and cystine. The dried seeds of the tree cun be used to purify turbid water. Other 
pans, roots and the bark* also have medicinal value. Modem science has proved I he 
an Li bacterial and anti-viral properties of the tree, Its seeds are used for purifying water 
[see page 43), 

Mormga leaves, flowers and fruits can be used in salads, soups or curries. The raw 
drumstick is bitter from outside but sweet from inside. Cooking removes the bitterness 
and once the flavours of the gravy seep into the fruit* it becomes a juicy; chewy moral. 


MQRINGA TNORAN 

Drumsticks - 6 
Chana dot (boiled) - i cup 
Green chillies -3 
Onions ■ 8 

Coconut oil - 1 tablespoon 
Curry leaves - 2-3 spri gs 

Turmeric - j/g teospoon 

Mustard seeds 
- 1/2 teaspoon 
Cumin seeds 
- 1/2 teaspoon 
Fresh coconut (grated) 

- 1/2 cup 

Peelthe drumsticks and 
cut them into pieces. 

Cook the pieces along 
with salt and turmeric 
powder. Grind chillies 
with a sprig of curry 
leaves and add the paste 
to the cooked pieces. Add 
some mustard and cumin 
seeds, chopped onions 
and a sprig of curry 
leaves to hot coconut oil. 
When the onions turn 
brown, add the cooked 
drumsticks and boiled 
chana dal Stir well. 
Garnish with coconut 
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A gummy bean 

Rcnu DinjJcar 


T he mi mi l ability of India is reflected in its food, which is not only easy to 
prepare, but also appetising. This is especially true of cluster beans, called 
Cyamopsu tetragonohba In scientific parlance. The beans are popularly 
known as guar kil phalli in many northern states of India, They are called govar in 
Gujarat, kothavam in Tamil Nadu, jhar sim in West Bengal and achinga in Kerala. 

Cluster beans are particularly popular in Rajasthan, as the plant ls drought -tol- 
erant, it looks more l ike a leafy weed than a bean producing vine that has been busy 
bearing fruit ail summer. The beans are most desirable for cooking when they are 
lender. They taste bitter when chewed raw, but become extremely tasty when cooked 
with spices. 

The beans have large seeds that contained galaclomannan gum, commonly 
known as guar gum. It forms a gel in water and is used for manufacturing dairy 
products like ice cream; it acts as a stabiliser in cheese and cold-meat processing. 
The current demand for gu^irgum outstrips supply and hence cluster bean cultiva- 
tion is being introduced in new- areas. Aboui 40 per cent of the world production of 
guar gum takes place in India, and its use in shale gas extraction has in recent times 
increased the gum's demand. The plant can be used as cattle feed or green manure. 
It can also be used for applications In paper and textile industries* ore flotation or in 
the manufacturing of explosive*. 


PHALU Kl SABZ1 

Guar ki phalli - 1 /2 kg 
Red/ green chillies - 4 

Asafoetida - a pinch 

Salt - to taste 
Vegetable ait 
- jr tablespoons 

Take guar ki phalli n string 
them and chop into pieces. 
Boil them for 15 minutes in 
adequate water. Squeeze 
the excess water from the 
beans. Heat oil in a pan and 
add asafoetida. Tip in the 
beans. Season with salt and 
red chillies aceordingto 
taste. Those who like spicy 
food can even add finely 
chopped green chillies. 
Cook the vegetable for a few 
minutes. Serve piping hot 
with chapatis 
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Colour it red 

Pitshpcsh Plant 

T he plans amaranth h known in north India as ramdana (the 
Lords grain}. Ie is. also known as clmulai and grows 
abundantly between the altitudes of l.0OO“3*OGG metres in 
the Himalayan region. It is also grown in Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, 

l 'he most common amaranth grain variety used in India is Ama- 
mnthu$ hyhridu*. It ts believed to have risen from a strain found in 
Lai in America. The grain and leaves combine to provide a perfectly 
balanced diet, nutritious and cheap. While scientists classify a mu ninth 
as a grain, most Indians tieat it as a non -cereal. This allows ramikma 
to be eaten as r ( permit ted fruit diet) during fasts. Ramdtmeki 

ihapiiti, chairim ka idmului kn rnrfn, ramdarte ki Lheer, hahva and 
also ramdmte kt i laddaa or ratttdane ki chikki are some of the popular 
dishes made out of the grain /fruit, RaUwjotoi cockscombs which im- 
parts the characteristic red hue to the Kashmiri delicacy raghan juih, 
is the root of amaranth. It is used to add colour to medicines as well 
L h is- poor person's staple is fa. si becoming .1 health food fad, Hy- 
gienieally and attractively packed, ramdatm is now also found in su- 
perstores at a rather hefty price. Traditional wisdom recognises ils 
beneficial properlies. It alleviates piles, reduces cc/ema, provides relief 
in colic and acts as a diuretic. Boiled amaranth leaves are applied as a 
poultice to reduce painful swellings, and to manage snakebites and 
scorpion stings. Indian farmers are well aware of its lactogenic effects* 
and feed it to their cows. 
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CHAU LAI KARAITA 

Chaulai leaves *_ 250 gm 
Curd ■ 3 kg 
Cumin seeds, salt 
-tota ste 

Green chillies - 2-3 
Mint leaves - for 
garnishing 

Take fresh chaulai. Wash 
well. and then boil the 
leaves. Drain, cool and 
mash, Take one kg fresh 
curd, Blend curd with 
mashed chaulai. Add salt 
to taste, a spoonful of 
roasted cumin seeds, a 
few sliced d e-seed ed 
green chillies and garnish 
wi Eh a few s prigs of m i nt. 
Chill and serve 

CHAU LAI KA SAAG 

Chaulai leaves ■ 1/2 kg 
Red chillies (whole) - 2 -3 
Cumin seeds - 1 teaspoon 
Garlic - 2-3 doves 
Asafoetido ■ a pinch 
Sait - to taste 
Vegetable ait 
- 2 tablespoons 

Wash chaulai d chop 
Finely. Heat oil in a deep 
pan. Put red chillies and 
cumin seeds. Add garlic 
cloves and a$a Foetid a„ 

Add the greensand salt. 
Cover and simmer for 
10-12 minutes. Let the 
water dry 

see recipe for sweet on 
page i6i 
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'golden fiber 1 is one of the largest industries in east- 
ern India and an important part of the Indian textile industry. The roots 
oj the industry can be traced back to the Mughal Emperor Akbar’s time 
<vhen it was grown in the Bengal delta and woven into cloth worn l>v the 
poor. It became an organised industry only when the British East India 
Company saw jute as a profit-making proposition. Around early i 790s, 
samples of lute were sent to the UK under the name ‘Indian grass 1 . 
Thirty years later, jute was introduced in Dundee. Scotland, which had 
been a major centre for the weaving of coarse textiles for years. These 
jute mills were fed by raw jute exported from India, which was then the 
single supplier of jute in the world. 'I he first few jute mills in India were 
scl up in Bengal in the IBGOs by the British leading to the prosperity of 
Lidass of Englishmen called the ‘Jute Barons’. 

Introducing jute in Dundee created a lot of excitement in the 
weavers who wanted to know whether it could be spun in the power- 
driven llax machines. But the coarse nature of jute makes it difficult to 
be spun in a machine as it breaks, forcing the entire process to be done 
purely by hand. But spinners at Dundee discovered that by softening 
the bbei' in whale oil it was possible to process jute the same way as flax, 
Since Dundee had a whaling port, access to oil was not a problem. 

The jute industry didn t look back, and jute became one of the most 
popular textiles. It is one of the cheapest fibers and is second only to 
cotton in 1 he uses it can be put to, lute weaver was a recognised trade 
occupation in the 1901 UK census. After India's independence, the Jute 
Barons had no option hul to leave and the industry witnessed a decline. 
In the 1970s, the introduction of synthetic fibers all but wiped out this 
enterprise. But the foundations of this industry were firmly in place in 
India thanks to the British and it recovered in subsequent years. Jute 
has now entered various other sectors as natural fibers have acquired 
popularity because they are eco-friendly. 

Today, the value of jute exports in a year goes up to nearly ?fi00 crore. 

It provides livelihood to three lakh Indians employed directly or indi- 
rectly in fhe 78 mills across the country. 



■ 
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Get well soon 


This might be one of the rare times when a medicine tastes good. 
The gahat soup is said to remove kidney stones 



SOUP OF 6AHAT DAL 


Gahat dal - ioo gm 
Salt - to taste 


Soak the dal overnight, 
and then boil it for 30 
minutes after adding salt 
to taste. After the da! 
tools down, grind it with 
arnpfce amount of water 

see other recipes [or this 
pulse on page 22 
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Distress food 

Sopan Joshi 


I t is quintesscntially Rajasthani. But if you can. spot the local Marwari 
shopkeeper, you will find that it has travelled the length and breadth 
of the country along with this business community. Sangri ki phali 
(pods of the khejri tree- Prosopis cineraria) grows i]i Rajasthan but can be 
found easily in Burra Bazaar of Kolkata, Khari BaoJi in Old Delhi or 
Sahukarpel in Chennai. You can also find it in London and New York, if 
you are persistent enough and lucky. 

Sangri is a must in a Rajasthani household* especially on Sitla Ashtami 
(about a week after the Hob festival)* when no food is cooked in the house. 
Sangri is cooked at night and eaten with relish the next day Sangri is fount! 
across the Thar desert and is plucked, dried and stored for use during 
drought. Once cooked, it can he eaten for days without refrigeration. More- 
over, sangri h 53 per cent protein. Excellent nutrition forbad times! Il is 
sold at different rates in metros depending on the locality. Spiraling rates in 
ihe metros, though, have made sangri too expensive for people in the desert. 
St ilk you are likely to get lower rales in small towns and villages, 

A re I a lively rarer dish made wiib sangri is panchkuta. It also includes 
seeds of kumat { Acacia Senegal) 7 fruits of her ( Capparis decidua), kachri ( Cu 
cumis sp) and govnda { Cardin mixa) which are crushed, mixed and fried 
after adding condiments to taste. You will mostly find travellers from Ra- 
jasthan eating it with hajra chapati In the trains. In [he past-, people relied on 
it heavily during their long journeys on carts and camels. If you love rich 
spicy food then sangri sabiii s right up your alley, Locals prepare l his sabzi 
with a lot of oil and red chillies. People from the desert have a cult Lira! bias 
for both — oil acts as a preservative and chillies lubricate the mouth, thus, re- 
ducing the need for water. (Read more on khejri tree on page 57) 


SANGRI Ki SABZI 

Sangri - 25a gm 

Whole coriander seeds - 1 teaspoon 
Asafoetida ■ 1 pinch 
Whole red chi llies * 4 

Mango p owder - j teaspoon 

Salt - to taste 

Soak sangri in warm water and keep 
overnight, (in case you forget, boil m 
water and let it remain for an hour). 
Now in warm oil, add coriander 
(whole seed to be preferred to the 
powdered cousin), asafoetida, whole 
red chillies, sangri T mango powder 
and salt to taste. Stir l| till it mat- 
ches your idea of 'cooked'. Some tike 
It well d one, some li ke it sauteed. In 
Rajasthan, its home tract, sangri is 
eaten with chapatis of hajra or 
fowar, with a generous dollop of but 
ter on top. Suit your last* and, well, 
the doctor's prescription too 

SANGRI 10 KADHI 

Sangri bolted * 250 gm 

Curd - 250 gm 

Cumin - 1 teaspoon 

Mustard seed - 1 teaspoon 

Whole coriander seed - 1 teaspoon 

Sait - to taste 

Meat up a little oil and add cumin^ 
mustard seeds, whole coriander, 
turmeric, whole red chillies and salt. 
Add watered down curd and heat. 

Now add boiled sangri and cook 
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hejri tree (Prosopis 
anemia) grows profusely in the Thar Desert 
and is a key player in the ecosystem, Khejri does 
not compete for water and nutrients when 
grown along with crops, thanks to ils deep lap 
root system. Rather, il replenishes the soil and 
adds to its fertility with the natural process of 
nitrogen fixation, I he tree is also known to sta- 
bilise shifting sand dunes. Usually grown in 
fields and grazing land, it provides fuelwood, 
fodder and food. Khejri can ihrive in poor soil, 
in areas with low rainfall and is for better than 
other trees for afforestation programmes. Re- 


searchers in the country are trying to micro- 
propagate Prosopis cineraria under in vitro 
conditions because of its vital role as an agro- 
forestry species. Efforts made to genetically en- 
hance the qualities of khejri have resulted in a 
faster growing species. The tree is also found in 


Pakistan ajid south Yemen , keeping the versa- 
tility of the tree in mind, efforts are on to intro- 
duce it in other countries like Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Kenya, 

Its pods are called sangri which is used for 
its Various medicinal properties. The flowers are 
mixed with sugar and consumed to prevent 
miscarriages. A mixture of twigs and flowers 


acts as an anti-diabetic. Dry pods of the plant 
are rich in protein, iron and calcium- — effective 
for curing malnutrition. 
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Lean neem time 

Arttabandhu Mlshra 


A collaboration of geneticists, chemical engineers, pharmacists, agrono- 
mists and dieticians could not have produced a more valuable teee than 
neem {Azadiraritht indicaf For many people worldwide, neem is price- 
less due to its numerous medicinal properties. It is such a cherished tree that in 
Sanskrit it has 3] epithets. On Mahavisuhha Sankmati, celebrated every year on 
April 13-14, each member of an Oriya household is supposed to chew young neem 
leaves along with those of bet and falsi to keep oneself teal thy for the whole year. 
The tree is revered as a manifestation of goddess Durga. In Bengal, neem is syn- 
onymous with goddess Si tala who has the power to cause or cure disease. The tree 
is usually planted in public places>as it is believed that wind passing through neem 
keeps people and animals free from infections. 

Every part of the tree is useful. Neem twigs are used as tooth brushes since they 
provide protection against gum diseases. Neem oil, which is extracted from the 
seed kerne], has excellent healing properties and is used for making creams, lo- 
tions and soaps. It is also known lo have insect repellent properties. In recent years, 
these and its hormone regulating properties have prompted considerable research. 
Neem oil is also art effective fungicide. Researchers have tested the efficacy of neem 
against a variety of diseases. Neem leaves are used to treat fever* headache, small- 
pox, chickenpox* skin allergies, cough, parasitic worm attacks, piles, leprosy dia- 
betes, ulcers, gonorrhoea, syphilis, loss of appetite, gynaecological disorders, 
greying of hair, baldness, snake bites, scabies and eye irritation. 4 Read more about 
Neem tree on page ] 16) 


NEEM BAJGUN 

neem leaves - 100 gm 
Round brinjal - 1 kg 
Turmeric - 1 teaspo o n 
Mustard oil - 2 tablespoons 
Red chilli - 2 or 3 
Salt - to taste 

Peel and cut the brinjal to 
small pieces. Fry the neem 
leaves in a thick pan. Remove 
from oil. Fry chillies in the oil 
and add the brinjal, turmeric 
and salt. Cook till the brinjal 
is soft and add the fried 
leaves. This is eaten with rice 

PHOQLKABHAjA 

Dry n eem flowers - 250 3m 
Red chillies - 3-4 
Onions - 2 

Garik - a small piece 

Take neem flowers. Saute 
them in oil for two to three 
minutes. Red chillies, finely 
chopped garlic and onions can 
be added for taste. It can be 
eaten along with water rice 
[pakhoai) or steamed rice 

see recipe for chutney on 
page 135 
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The drought food 

S M Molmot 


I 3i i he Thar desert when ker ( Capparis deddua) flowers profusely, people of the 
Bhi3 arid Garasia tribes take drought to Ik- imminent. But the harbinger of 
drought is also a saviour of sorts. Homemakers in Rajasthan pickle its flower 
buds and unripe fruits; leading pickle companies, too, use the fruits to make mixed 
mchar. People generally prefer a pickle combination of mango, ter and gaprida 
[Cordia mixa) fruits made in sesame or mustard oil. Common spices and 
fenugreek are added to the make the anchar more appetising; some Marwariseven 
put fennel, ginger and split chickpea. The pickle can he eaten for a year at least. 
Unlike the commercial units, Rajasthanis are strictly against using any kind of 
preservatives. 

The tar vegetable is a favourite of homemakers as it cart he cooked in 10 min- 
utes. Children are also fond of the ripe ter fruit called dhalu; its sap has a distinct 
swee( taste. Some local people call ker a straggling shtub, others believe it is a small 
tree. Il is also Found in parts of Haryana, Gujarat, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and south- 
ern parts of the Deccan Peninsula. Of its 26 species, ker is the most widespread in 
(he Thar Desert. 

The plant also grows in Egypt, Namibia, Ethiopia, Somalia, Iraq and Pakistan. 
The ker flowers contain fairly good quant Mies of vitamin C, protein and minerals. 
The fruit husk and flowers contain alkaloids, essential for the body. The flowers 
contain a volatile sulphur compound, which is active against .several 
microorganisms. The alcoholic extracts of the flowers, fruit husk and seeds show 
antibacterial activity, particularly against Vibrio cholera t\ whereas line liquid 
extract is effective against parasitic worms. Many traditional healers prescribe Jter 
fruits for cardiac diseases. The extract of immature fruits can be used to enre 
trachoma. The plant is an ingredient in the popular ionic Liv52. 

White atm do not attack .ter wood and can be used <u make agricultural 
implements like the plough, lb take advantage of these benefits we need to con- 
serve the plant, fast disappearing today from many parts of the Thar. 


KEft Kl SABI\ 

Ker fruits - too gm 
Coriander seeds - 1 teaspoort 
Red chilli - 2 or 3 
f f - to taste 
Asafoetlda - a pinch 
Buttermilk - 1/2 litre 


Boil salted Jeer fruits in butter- 
milk. Dry them, Take oil in a 
pan and add asafoefida, 
coriander seeds, chilli and 
salt fn ft. Then add the dried 
ker fruits. If In a hurry, then 
one can cook the fruits 
without boiling in buttermilk 
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Eat shoots and leaf 

I loihmt Kauzcl 


B e it tor the medicinal value or the flavour, people around the 
world love eating bamboo shoots. The young shoots of an ed- 
ible species nf bamboo* plucked as soon as I hey poke out of the 
ground, are said to be rich in vitamins and amino acids. They are also a 
good source of fibre, carbohydrates* vegetable fat and proteins. The 
fapanese believe that powdered bamboo bark prevents bacterial growth 
and they use it as a food preservative. In Indonesia, bamboo species are 
used for medicinal purposes, such as for controlling internal bleeding. 
Tn many pans ot" the country, nursing mothers consume bamboo soup. 

Bamboo shoots are crunchy and slightly sweet. They become bitter 
with storage but the bitterness can be removed by boiling. The shoots 
lake the taste of the food they are cooked in but do retain a pungen L taste. 

For a Japanese, Taiwanese, Chinese, Thai or Nepalese, bamboo shoot 
is a staple. In Nepal, each household consumes about 46 stems per year 
and Taiwan consumes 80,000 tonnes of bamboo shoo is am malty. 

In the northeastern region of India, no dish is complete without a 
dash of bamboo shoots. The people believe that eating bamboo shoots 
makes people strong and tough. This explains why nearly every home in 
the northeast has bamboo groves in the backyard. 

Many make a living by weaving bamboo baskets and selling fer- 
mented bamboo shoots. From cradle to grave, bamboo is part of life, 
(Read about bamboo biodiversity on page 64 ) 


FRIED BAMBOO SHOOT 

Bamboo shoots ■ t/2 kg 
Onions -2-3 
Green chillies - 5 
Turmeric -1/2 teaspoon 
Sait - to taste 

Slice* wash and Fry bamboo shoots. Fry 
onions and 5 green chillies. Add the 
bamboo, along with turmeric and salt 

AKIBIYE 

Cotocash - 500 gm 

flomboo shoot - 100 gm 

Soft - to taste : 

Boil two-and-a-half cups of water, and 
add chopped colocasta in it Cook till 
they are tender. Add chopped bamboo 
shoots and continue boiling till the 
mixture becomes thick. Add salt 

I RON BA 

Potatoes - 5 

Fresh or fermented bamboo shoots 
- loagm 

French beans - loogm 
Cabbage - 100 gm 
Green chillies - 4-5 

Peel potatoes and pressure cook along 
with bamboo shoots, french beans and 
cabbage. Mash the vegetables to a fine 
paste. Add crushed green chillies and 
► salt. Garnish with coriander leaves 

ROTUAI 

Bamboo shoots ■ if 2 kg 
Green chillies - 50 gm 
Sait - to taste 

Soil bamboo shoots and green chillies. 
Grind the chillies along with salt. Chop 
the shoots and mix them in the chilly 
paste. Serve with rice 
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world. Of them, 130 arc available in India. I n fact, India has the world's 
second largest supply ot bamboo. It is found growing in forests, home- 
steads and private plantations. Since bamboo responds best to die forest 
“ology. it survives best there. As the forest cover in the country is suffer- 
ing due Co agricultural activities, plantation forestry and climate change, 
the plant is in danger, 

D&idwcalatmts striaius and Bambusti batithosare the two drought tol- 
erant genera inhabiting iheShivalik Hills. A few species of the genera Bam- 
husa 7 Dendraailamus and Drcpanostackyum thrive in the subtropical 
middle hills of' the western Himalayas. The temperate forests in the Hi- 
malayas are more favourable for the genera Hi m aUiy a ai lamas, Ihamno- 
calamus, and Yushama, Bamboo plants cover 9 M3 sq km in Andhra 
Pradesh, dominated by three species - Dendrvmlamus strkius, Rambusa 
bambosAud DettdrocalammhmnihomiAn Jharkhand, bamboo forests are 
vpread across M3 sq km, Assam supports 29 species of bamboo. 

This evergreen grass boasts of an extensive root system which holds 
and stabilises the soil on slopes and river banks. They are well known for 
raising the watertable, The plant grows at a fast rate; shoots of some species 
gain 70 centimeters in a day It is possible to derive 10 to 20 
tonne/hectare/year of biomass from these plantations and thus, sequester 
substantial amounts of carbon. An acre of bamboo stores about 
tonnes of carbon per year, roughly 70 per cent more than an acre 
oi hardwoods. 

There are 1 ,500 documcn i ed ways in wh ieli the crop is used around the 
woild and more than 2.5 bill ion people participate in bamboo trade, It can 
substitute wood for the manufacturing of pulp and paper. Already, 25 per 
cent of the fibre consumed every year in the Indian paper industry is ex- 
tracted from bamboo. The plant can also be exploited to produce biofuel. 


BAMfiUi.1 


Bamboo 
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KARANDASABZI 

Karanda fru its - 1 kg 
Green chillies - 250 gm 
Turmeric powder - 
* teaspoon 
Vegetable oil - 
2 tablespoons __ 

Salt to taste 

Take foramfo Fruits and 
chop them into two 
pieces. Remove seeds. 
Chop green chillies. Heal 
ail in a wok, put the 
karando fruits along with 
chopped chillies. Add 
turmeric powder, and 
salt. Cook for 10 minutes 
and then serve 

see recipe for pickle 
on page 114 


A juicy fruit of dry areas 

F PiishpangacLm 

K amndti is cultivated for its edible fruits in Rajasthan, Gujaral and Uttar 
Pradesh., A number of varieties -ire common, according to taxonomists, they 
ill] belong to two species — Garixta congest** and Carissa caramfa& 

Karanda is drought resistant and cold -tolerant. But it grows and profusely hears 
fruits in well- drained soil In north India, it yields fruits during May- Inly but it may 
bloom throughout the year in the country's southern parts. The fruits are a good sub- 
stitute for gooseberries. The unripe ones are sour and are used in pickles and ebutneys. 
The ripe fruits are sweet and can he eaten as such, or used in salads, jellies, puddings, 
jams, f Li ices, carbonated drinks or wine. The seed within is bitter and should be re- 
moved before cooking. 

The fruits are rich in minerals and vitamins. They contain chemicals such as lu 
peol sitosterol tartaric acid and citric acid, which are good for health and have a cool- 
ing effect, Karimda is valued in Ayurveda. Its leaves, fruits and seed latex are used tor 
treating rheumatoid arthritis, anorexia, indigestion, colic, piles, cardiac diseases, 
oedema, anienoirhoea, fever and blood pressure by Ayurvedic physicians. 

According to Siddha system of medicine, the seeds and latex can cure worm infes- 
tation. gastritis and dermatitis. An extract of roots prepared in alcohol exhibits car- 
diotonic (good for (he heart) and anti-hypertensive properties (effective against high 
blood pressure). Roots come handy while making insecticides and flowers yield an aro- 
matic volatile oil. 

Karanda wood is used for making combs, spoons and other household item-.. It can 
be used to make many more products which can be marketed easily given the present 
popularity of eco- products, It will also provide employment to the pool. ! Read about 
the knranda tree on page 112) 
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Bitters for starters 

A typical Bengali meal is eaten course by course K A US HI K DASGUPTA shows 
how the tradition helps refine taste buds 


T he times spent with my grand- 
mother in her kitchen, the mnna 
ghor y are among my favourite 
childhood memories. I call ed her 
ma and loved huddling up with her 
white she crushed spices on a pentagonal 
slab of stone— the s/7 with u nora t a black 
oblong pestle. 

One other favourite stories was about 
thr? sil and rr ora. The stones were my great 
grandfather's first buy for his wife -ma 
would note that her mother-in-law would 
nave preferred □ sari or perhaps earrings, 
Ma gave up on the atones once. This 
was when my parents bought a mixer 
grinder But she recoiled at the machine's 
firsi performance. The spices had been 
ground to dust and they could not bo worth 
any flavour. 

Ma was not a stickler for culinary tradi- 
tion, Knives and peelers had their place in 
her kitchen., but it was the bonti she was 
most comfortable with. A carved iron blade 
fitted on a wooden stand, the bonti was 
sharp enough to cut off l he head of the 
toughest carp and safe enough to peel veg- 
eiabtes. 3 wouid bid her goodbye for school 
while she sat workingthe bonti The cricket 
score would be on my mind when I returned 
but ma had her way of weaning me away 
from my favourite sport. She was a great 
raconteur and many of her stories were 
about her late husband. Grandfather, by 
ma H s accounts, was a frugal eater. Bui he 
used to be upset if a generous spread was 
not there on the dining table. 

Much as i prided on an ancestry of food 


connoisseurs, i knew these nostalgic ac- 
counts would be followed with ma dishing 
out neembegurt— brinjals sauteed with salt 
and mixed wilh tender neem leaves fried to 
papery crispness, I came to appreciate the 
subtle sweetness of the brinjals counter- 
posed with the bitterness of neem leaves 
much later in fife. 

I did not, however, baulk at all the bit- 
ters. During summer days, a pot of yellow 
moong dal acquired a refreshing twist with 
•he addition of karoia bitter gourd —green 
chillies and ginger. On Sundays and holi- 
days, I looked forward to the s hukto. 

On these days, mo would begin work a 
little earlier than usual. She would chop the 
bitter gourd into inch-long pieces, cube 
pumpkins and slice radish. The vegetables 
were stir-fried and soon our house would 
be filled with the aroma of panchphoron— 
a mixture oF mustard seeds, black cumin, 
cumin. Fenugreek and fenne seeds, i he 
sJrdcfo was the last to be cooked, for it 
mu si be served piping hoi. 

Later, as a student of history l Found ev- 
idence for ma' s belief. The food writer 
Chit rite Banerji notes that a nth century 
collection of proverbs recommends eating 
bitter gourd during the Bengali month ol 
Chaitra when the sun is at its unforgiving 
worst. 

With mu's passing away shukto became 
infrequent at our eating table. But only till 
my mother retired. My sister and I .^re often 
at the receiving end of her jibes for using 
cutlery. Food has to be appreciated first 
with The fingers and then with taste buds. 
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Ma too would have insisted on ouf using fin- 
gers w mix rice with chachchm-u medEey of 
brinjals. pumpkins and radish cooked in mus* * 
tard that followed the bitters. 

Then came the machher jhol or the fish 
curry, there was mutton sometimes. Fresh fish 
pieces were fried with salt and turmeric and 
then cooked into a gravy dish. The meal would 
conclude with chutneys— green mango in mus- 
tard flavoured syrup or a tomato and date mix. 

My mother is not as fastidious about eating 
food in courses. But sometimes she recollects 
what mo would say; bitters prepare the palate 
for a meal the vegetables soothe the taste 
buds before you could satisfy your craving for 
fish and meat. And after a heavy meal the chut- 
ney cleanses the palate. You could then savour 
the sweet. 


SHUKTO 

Bitter gourd - mo gm 

Raw b anana - i 

Beans - 150 gm 
Pumpkin - 100 gm 
Radish - 1 

Ginger paste - 2 teaspoons 
Mustard seeds paste - 2 teaspoons 
Sait and sugar - £0 taste 
Mustard ait -4 tablespoons 
Panchpharan - 2 teaspoons 

* 

Chop vegetables, Heat oil and add 
bitter gourd. Fry till tender. Add other 
vegetables, ginger paste, salt and a 
little sugar Stir at low heat. When the 
vegetables are half cooked, add a cup 
of water. Add mustard seeds paste 
and boil till the vegetables are almost 
cooked. Add the panchphoron . Cook 
till the water dries. Remove from fire 
and serve hot 
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Feast on this 



RcinVLTiLing l he ^i . i II mini 
or the siaid old atoo patiecr 
is easy. Just add makhauiL 

M A KHAN E KA RAITA 

Makhana - 2 fistfuls 
Curd - J50 gm 
Salt, roasted cumin seed 
powder and green chillies 
- to taste 

Soak makhana seeds m 
lukewarm water for a few 
minutes. Whip curd. Add 
salt, roasted cumin seed 
powder and chopped 
green chillies. Squeeze 
water out of makhana 
and mix thoroughly with 
the curd. Serve chilled 
with meal 

see recipe for breakfast 
on page u 
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Potatoes - 2 


M EALi 


Cottage cheese - 100 gm 
Tomato - 1 

Onion - a _ 

Cui7f/P7, ftirment, c/rf[/i 

powder, coriander powder 

-jjeaspoon each 

So/t ■ to taste 
Mokhana - a fistful 

Boil potatoes and cut 
Chop the tomato and 
onion. Take oil in a pan, 
add cumin, turmeric, chilli 
powder, coriander powder 
and salt Add tomato and 
onion, followed by 
potatoes and pieces of 
cottage cheese. Add 
makhana to thicken the 
gravy. The curry will 
become creamy, rich and 
nutritious 
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Condiment of the gods 

D J Nil o in 

S esame seeds (from the plant Sesamum hidkum) are one of the oldest condi- 
ments known to humans and believed to be the first crop grown to extract 
edible oil. The first evidence of sesame dates back to 3000 EC, In Assyrian 
mythology ils origins are even older: myth holds that the gods imbibed the sesame 
seed wine a nighi before they created Earth, 

The plant and its seeds have gained popularity now in many parts of the world. 
In India, til (as sesame seeds are known in north India) is an essentia! ingredient of 
many sweets and desserts, especially (he ones made for Makar Sankmnti festivities, 
Tniis also used in the preparation of some vegetables and pulses. The nuttiness 
of the seeds makes it perfect for ice-creams cookies, cakes, muffins and chocolates. 
Sesame oil i.s often used as a substitute for olive oil in some pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, The oil works well with salads. 

Sesame seeds are an alternative source of calcium for people with milk allergies. 
An anaemic person can benefit a lot from black sesame seeds. Earlier, they were used 
to induce abortion* as one tablespoon of the ground seeds with an equal quantity of 
palm jaggery causes uterine contractions and expels the fertilised ovum. The seeds 
also aid in treatment of piles. A bandage of sesame seeds or a mixture of sesame 
seeds and lime water is a salve tor ulcers and burns. Other parts of the plant are quite 
useful— cologne can be made from sesame flowers; sesame oilcakes are rich in 
proteins and can be used as cattle feed. 


TILKEALOO 

Potatoes - 8 

Cumin seeds - 2 teaspoons 
Mustard seeds 

- 2 teaspoons 
Sesame seeds 

- 4 teaspoons 
Pepper - 1 teaspoon 
Lemon juice - 2 teaspoons 


Chop hotted potatoes Mo 
big pieces. Heat 4 
teaspoons of oil and add 
cumin* mustard and sesame 
seeds. As soon as the seeds 
begin to pop, add potatoes. 
Put salt and pepper. Cook 
for a while, add lemon juke 
and serve 

see reeipe for path and 
laddoo on page 1 6/ 
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Fermented flavour 

Sarik^h Atfeya 


F ermented soybeans or kinema is a popular traditional 
U Hid l i f the east cm 1 lima] ay a n rc gi on . It is a ch cap 
source of protein, vitamins and mine rats in the region. 
It is commonly consumed with boiled rice. It can xtlso be eaten 
as pickle or chutney. Kinema derives its name from the Limboo 
word “kwambaa" (hi means fermentation and rmmbtia denotes 
flavour). 

Limboo is an ethnic community living in parts of Nepal,. 
Sikkim and Darjeeling. It h assumed that the Limboos skirled 
kinemds production and consumption. Different communities 
have evolved their own versions of kittenuh In Sikkim, the Lep- 
chas consume it as xitlvangser. the Bhutiasas bari as akhimi in 
Nagaland, hawajfiir w Manipur, tumngbui in Meghalaya and 
hekdtiihu in Mt/.urdin. 

The fermentation process varies from place to place and the 
technique is passed on from mother to daughter. The microbes 
that bring about the fermentation are partly present in the stone 
grinding apparatus and partly in the leaves that are used to wrap 
the processed soybean. During ferment a lion, soy proteins are 
hydrolysed into easily digestible peptides and amino adds. 

It is also an important source of income for many families 
now. Women mostly sell it in the weekly markets called ban ts. 
Raw kinema is packed in leaves of Fkus hookeriana tree, tied 
with straw. The shelf life of fresh kmvtm (without refrigeration) 
is two to three days during summer and a maximum of one 
week in winter. Kinema can also be sundried and then stored 
for several months. Fresh kinema contains varied concentra- 
tions of several vitamins— thiam in e t riboflavin and niacin. It is 
packed with minerals. {Read about other pulses on page 76) 



* 
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Soak soybean seeds overnight. Boil them till they become 
soft; Drain water and mash beans, Mashing helps 
accelerate fermentation as It Increases the surface area 
available for the growth of aerobic spore-forming bacte- 
ria. Place grits in a bamboo basket lined with locally 
grown Fresh fern fronds. Place the mashed beans on the 
grits and then seal the basket with the help of ficus and 
banana leaves. Cover the basket with a jute bag and place 
it over a hearth or any other warm place for Fermentation. 
Appearance of a white viscous mass and a slight ammo- 
nia-like odour indicates the completion of the fermenta- 
tion process. 


Kinema^o^m 
Onion - 1 
Tomato - 1 

Turmeric - 1 teaspoon 
Green chillies - 4 
Salt - to taste 

Heat a little oil in a pan. Add chopped onion H followed by 
a pinch of turmeric powder and chopped tomato. Fry the 
mixture for two minutes. Add kinema, chopped green 
chillies, some water and salt to taste. Let the dish simmer 
till the gravy becomes thick. Garnish with chopped 
coriander leaves and serve hot with bolted rice 
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here are about 700 types of 
legumes in the world hut only a handful are traded 
commercially as food. These include the pulses, an 
integral part of Indian diet. For vegetarians, pulses 
are the most easily available source of protein. There 
is archeological evidence to show that pulses were do- 
mes Hen ted early in most centres of origin, In \ he old 
world, remains from Hacilar in Turkey and Be id ha in 
Jordon show traces of domesticated peas, beans and 
lentils (species of Phum* Vida and Lens). In the new 
world, beans were more popular— common beans 
iPhaseolus vulgaris), runner beans (Phaseolus coc- 
cineus) and tepary beans (Phaseolus acutifolius) in 
central America and lima beans (Phattttlus tunatus } 
in South America. 

Dried legume seeds are known as pulses. India has 
W per cent of the total global area under pigeon pea, 
65 per cent under chickpea and 37 per cent under 
lentil. Despite their importance, they arc often culti- 
vated in deprived soils and this has led to steady de 
dine in production, resulting in high prices. 
Lack of a good buy-back policy hy the government 
also deters farmers* This has led to a reduction in 
consumption. 

Arhar or toor {Cajanm cajan )* moong (Vigna 
nidiata), urad ( Vtgna mungd), mas0or(Lensculimris) 
and bhia { Vigna urtgukulata) arc some of the 
common pulses available in the markets m India- 
Other than the commercially traded pulses T commu- 
nities consume legumes specific to the area. Among 
them l\ Naunmgi ( Vigna umbellata}, eaten by people 
in Uttarakhand, 
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For the reader’s digest 

lloihnu Hsiuzet 

P apaya or Carica papaya is a soft- wooded, evergreen tree. It is mostly ail- 
I bated in tropica! countries. In Manipur, people believe that papaya 
flowers are ihe perfect remedy for diabetes. Slightly bitter in taste, the 
flowers keep sugar levels in control when consumed regularly as a vegetable. Jn the 
northeastern states of India, people rustle up delicacies front the raw papaya. 
Across the country, the raw fruit is used to soften meal and enhance 
its flavour. 

Papaya is replete with proteins, minerals and vitamins. Its vitamin C content 
increases as the fruit matures. The fruit has remarkable medicinal values. 1 1 is noi 
only one of the most easily digested fruits, but also aids the digestion of other 
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Pa pay? safad 


foodstuffs. Papain ill the raw papaya is beneficial to combat several health 
problems— deficiency of gastric juices, excess of unhealthy mucus in the 
stomach, dyspepsia and intestinal irritation. The ripe fruit, if eaten regularly, 
corrects habitual constipation, bleeding piles and chronic diarrhoea. 

The juice of the raw papaya is useful to cure several skin diseases — it is ap- 
plied on swellings Lo prevent pus Formation, it can also help treat corns, 
warts, pimples, horn and abnormal outgrowth of the skin. 

The milky juice of the unripe papaya is a must against .stomach worms. 
A tablespoon of the fresh mice along with the same quantity of honey and 
three to four tablespoons oi hot water is an ideal dose for adults. ( Read about 
the medicinal value of papaya on page 80) 


PAPAYA SALAD 

Unripe papaya - 1 kg 
Gram pour - 2 tablespoons 
Red chillies -3-4 
Salt - to taste 

Peel unripe papaya. Cut it into 
thin slices. Fry gram Hour on a 
griddle tilt rt turns golden brown. 
Roast the red chillies and then 
grind them. Add salt. Sprinkle the 
mixture on papaya slices. Garnish 
the dish with finely chopped 
onions and coriander leaves 

PAPAYA AND DAL 

Black beans - 200 gm 
Grated, unripe papaya - 2 cups 
Fenugreek - 1 teaspoon 
Ginger paste - 1 teaspoon 
Salt and sugar - to tasfe 

Boil black beans. Heat oil In a wok 
and add fenugreek seeds. When 
they start sputtering, add ginger 
paste and dal along with grated 
unripe papaya. Fry for about 10 
minutes. Them add two-and^half 
cups of water, salt and sugar. 

Cook till the papaya and dal 
become tender. Serve with 
hot rice 

PAPAYA FLOWER FRY 
Take fresh white flowers of 
papaya and wash them. Fry them 
for two minutes and add salt to 
taste. Serve with hot rice 
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eariy in the morning selling slices of papaya outside 
jogging parks. Most of papayas medicinal qualities, 
which make U popular and a frequent ingredient of 
people's d Set , can be attributed to the enzyme papain. 
Tl breaks down proteins and thus, makes them easily 
digestible. The enzyme Itself is used in various in- 
dustries— be it breweries, pharmaceuticals, food, 
leather, in detergents or for processing meat and fish, 

Papain resembles pepsin and aids in digestion. As 
I he fruit is rich in fibre, it is an excellent remedy for 
constipation. It reduces inflammation, is good tor 
treating internal injuries and cures arthritis. Papaya 
prevents cancer of the digestive tract. It can also be 
u*ed to treat burns, prevent heart diseases* reduce 
cholesterol and prevent cataracts. The fruit is rich in 
vitamins and has antioxidant properties. 

Papaya is a popular lifestyle fruit and is in high de- 
mand for beauty treatments, Folates and minerals 
present in the fruit help to keep the skin healthy and 
clean, Christopher Columbus described papaya as 
'the fruit of the angels'". This tropical fruit is native to 
southern Mexico and the neighbouring South Amer- 
ica but is now found in India, the Philippines and 
parts of Africa. It is believed the Portuguese explorers 
introduced papaya to all these regions. 
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Papaya: Carica papaya 
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Against the grain 

Market- dependent food practices are swallowing up indigenous food habits. APARN A PALL A VI ie\ea]> 
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A n elderly man, Nab by Supari 
Tekam.ofa tribal community 
living in the tiny Kolam village 
of Yavatmal district in Maha- 
rashtra loves this story: 
Villagers had applied for Below 
Poverty Line cards H as suggested by a 
non-profit, but did not receive any For 
years. Then the non-profit invited the 
District Collector to survey living con- 
ditions of the villagers. The collector,, a 
staunch vegetarian belonging to the 
Jain community, was appalled when 
she saw people eating crabs, or m her 
words "surviving on distress footfC 
Gab is a delicacy for the tribals and 


traditions of nutrition and health 
based on the knowledge of forest 
herbs and meats. 

Dilasa* a non-profit has mobilised 
tribal elders in 12 villages, mostly 
women, to coiled information on wild 
plants. The women have documented 
76 such plant varieties along with 
their nutritional and medicinal proper* 
ties. They have resurrected old recipes 
for cooking these, and also created 
new ones. This study discovered that 
staple food among tribals was never 
grain as is popularly believed but wild 
greens. Bahinabai Namavre, a knowl- 
edgeable septuagenarian from 


Green to grain 

One reason for the decline in con- 
sumption of wild vegetables is modern 
agricu It u re wi t h its em phasi son grai n s 
and pulses — commodities that can be 
stored. Kusum Karnik, veteran forest 
rights activist and head of Shashwat, 
is forthright on this one. *1n our area, 
we first encouraged the expansion ol 
agriculture working for what we called 
food self-sufficiency, !1 was zo years 
later that we realised that we had de- 
stroyed the tribals 1 unique nutrition 
system which was far more self-suffh 
cient and sustainable than ours. 
Now the new generation is used to the 



Ejf and heak (from feft To right} kstwal fronts are eaten to tone the c Jtgestive system; bitter ifcdadi* ere consumed once a year to keep 
away worms and feverish tendencies: vaasa n tfcaf can survive 14 years of drought is revered as a su™Va/ food 


city-dwellers alike, but it made the col- 
lector conclude that people were on 
the verge of starvation. The cards were 
issued in throe days. “She does not 
know how good crabs are/' says 
Tekam, laughing. 

This is just an amusing anecdote 
for the villagers, but it is also a cause 
of concern. !n this tribal belt of central 
India, indigenous food and nutrition 
practices are fast losing out to the mar- 
ket-dependent practice s. 

ln formation collected by non-prof- 
it e. indicates that this trend is adversely 
affecting the health and economies of 
tribal populations. The tribal 
populations have had we ll -developed 


Ghatanjj tehsil, says, “The typical doi- 
rice-chaperi meal was only a four- 
month luxury for us. Our food mainly 
consisted of large quantities of bhaji 
(greens).” Switch over, she thinks, has 
been an important cause of rising 
health problems. “You will find mere 
cases of joint pains, anaemia and fa- 
tigue in my daughter-in-law's genera- 
tion than in mine. Grain does not have 
as much strength as hfoaji, so people 
age East* 

In Man char area of Pune, a non- 
profit, Shashwat, has been working 
with M a had go KoSi tribals since 19 Bo, 
and has collected a database of 40 va- 
rieties of wild vegetables. 


new food and is unwilling to change/ 1 
says Karnik. 

Expansion of agriculture, says 
Karnik, has also increased the work’ 
load on women, who no longer have 
time to go into the forest to collect veg- 
etables and fruits. Increased urbanisa- 
tion and cash dependency also forces 
tribal farmers to grow cash crops. 
Anusuyabai Meshram of Vasari village. 
Yavatmal, one of the rare people who 
still protect and consume wild vegeta- 
bles, expresses concern: Ia Earlier, farm- 
ers used to protect these vegetables, 
but now they either uproot them even 
before seeds are formed or kill them 
with seed killers. 1 * 
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Recreating magic with bajra 


Ja^dCL'p Gup l Li 


W inters make me recall grandpa's innumerable lessons 
meant to familiarise us children with the crops grow 
ingin our fields in Ambah. Bajra (pearl millet or Pet t- 
nheium glaucum) would always fascinate me with its sturdiness It 
can grew in sandy soil high temperatures and can make do with lit- 
tle water. We weni to Ambala in vacations every year packed with 
excitement, but more than the lessons we were keen on eating the 
delicacies grandma cooked for us, 

A3 1 the kids were assigned the task of organising a bon lire every 
alight out of dry straw collected from the fields. We used to fee! ex- 
tremely important doing l his bit of work. And then it was left to 
grandma to make bairn ki bhakri and other delicacies on the bonfire. 
My favourite was bajre ki kheer . Sadly, nobody in my family has 
been able to recreate that taste. Maybe because there is no bonfire 
anymore and nor is granny s warm and loving touch. 

Most families now have just about enough time to put together 
ready to mix recipes and instant food, thanks to the hectic city life 
and job stress. 

The other day as I was basking under the winter sun at home, 3 
had this epiphany which came with a sense of guilt Like us, our chil 
dren also must know what it means to cat nutritious and delicious 
home-cooked food such as bajra kheer, khichdi and bhukri. 

I called my mother and brushed up on the bajra recipes. To my 
delight, my children loved them. 


BAJRA KHICHBI 

Whole baj ra - 2 cups (soaked overnight) 
Green lentil - 1/2 cup (soaked overnight) 
Peppercorns - 5 
Cloves - 3-4 

Cumin seeds - 1 teaspoon 
Asafoetida - a pinch 

Turmeric powder - 1/4 teaspoon 

Pure ghee - 1 teaspoon 
Water cups 

'Grind bajra coarsely. Wash the dal. Heat 
ghee; add peppercorns, doves and cumin 
seeds. When cumin seeds crackle, add 
asafoetida, turmeric, salt, dal, bajra and 
water- Cook on medium flame. Stir when 
the mixture begins to boil. Cook until the 
bajra is soft. Add more water to get the 
preferred consistency. Serve hot with ghee 
or yoghurt, pickles and papad 

BAJRA BHAKRI 

Bajra flour- 2 cups, some more for dusting 
Water as required (lukewarm gives 
better results) 

Sieve bajra flour on a flat surface. Add salt 
and water. Knead till the dough is smooth 
and pliable. Roll the dough into round cha- 
patiSr Put the chapatis on a flat skillet and 
roast both sides. To prevent dryness, sprin- 
kie water on the portion not exposed to 
heat. Serve hot with dry chilli-garlic pickle. 

Note: To make sweet bhakrh called meetha 
manrt , add jaggery syrup while kneading 
the dough 

see recipe for kheer on page 152 
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Humble offerings 

V K Madhsvan Kultj 


B oik-d or steamed low nil foods are Lypical of Kern I h. Kanhi. 
though . has a special place in its socio cultural rubric. Kanki pre 
pared with podiarU broken rice), which is easier to digest, is used 
as a weaning food. 

JL is said in Kerala: "Guam vamimlum, utwi piratinaalum, karats u kum- 
bifflkatshi (whether it is the Onam season or the birth of a baby, a poor 
persons bowl contains only timin'). People with even a little to spate actu- 
ally avoid kaislsi through ill days of Onam. Though consumed in every 
household, it is culturally established as the poor person's food. Anaadmrsam 
(distribution of food to the poor) is called 1 kunhivizhuthu' in Kerala, which 
literally means pouring kan hi. Interestingly, ktisshi is also used as a term of 
abuse. Of course, tile affluent have their variations of the humble kantii. 
There is palka»hi (Mionked in milk), or one could add a Louch of ghee, 
Coconut, milk or grated coconut. I'hcre are side dishes that could spice it up 
huther ptiyarts puzh ukkit ( whin h is the traditional combination with kanhi), 
papp&lam [tried or roasted crispiest and coconut chutney. The poor have 
their own set of side-dishes: tapioca, erijseri (a gravy preparation made with 
pumpkin) and pickle. 

Path an katthi with boiled green gram is also given to ailing people, old 
pernsns and children as it is nutritious and easy to digest. It is the traditional 
breakfast on vi if/m (first day of the Malay all calendar). Traditionally, kanhi 
was served in little bowls made of banana leaves and spoons made of jack- 
fruit leaves. 'Hie leaves add a special flavour. 1 Read about the rice varieties in 
India on page ,S<S) 


Half a kg of rice is cooked with plenty 
of water. Scraped coconut can he 
added to the kanhi before it is served 

PAYAHU PUZHUKKU 

Green gram - 1/2 kg 
Turmeric - 1/2 teaspoon 
Cumin seeds • 1 teaspoon 
Red chillies -5-5 
Ground coconut 
Salt - to taste 

Soak green gram (payaru) for an hour 
before cooking. Sprouted green gram 
can also be used; it is more nutri- 
tious, Add turmeric and salt, and cook 
the green gram in a pressure cooker. 
Grind coconut, cumin seeds and chill- 
ies together. Heat oil in a vessel and 
burst mustard seeds in it. Pul in 
coconut-cumin seed-chilly mixture, 
followed by green gram. Sprinkle 
with scraped coconut and serve 

PUMPKIN ERISSERI 

Green gram - 2 cups 
Pumpkin - 250 gm 
Turmeric - 1 teaspoon 
Red chilli powder - 1 teaspoon 
Cumin seeds - 1 teaspoon 
Red chillies - 4 
Tamarind - site of a lemon 
Garlic - 3 doves 

Take green gram and pumpkin. Cook 
with water. Grind cumin seeds, chill- 
ies, tamarind and garlic and add 
turmeric and red chilly powder to the 
paste. Add this paste to the cooked 
green gram and pumpkin. Heat a little 
oil in a vessel, arid burst some mus- 
tard seeds in it and put the gram- 
pumpkin spices mixture in it. Cook for 
a few minutes 
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n indispensable source of car- 
bohydrates, proteins, minerals and fibres; rice is one of 
the three major food crops and is grown worldwide. Rice 
is grown in 30 per cent of the total cultivated land in 
India. A third of the world’s total area under rice culti- 
vation is in India. Rice is the main source of food for 
more than 55 per cent of the country's population and 
provides livelihood to over 7(1 per cent of the population. 

The genus Oryzu consists of 23 wild and weedy 
species and I wo cultivated species of rice T viz., the Asian 
O siHivn and the African Q glaberrinta, Rice is divided 
into two groups based on whether it provides nourish- 
ment or serves as a medicine. 

Basrnati is the most popular variety of rice, chiefly 
cultivated in India and Pakistan; it (ran slates as 'the fra- 
grant one' from Sanskrit. It has long grains which remain 
fluffy and separated after cooking. It is available in white 
and brown varieties. There are some other well known 
varieties in India. Atitbemofnir rice is grown on a large 
scale in Maharashtra. This variety is soft, easy to chew 
and smells like blossoming mango trees when cooked. 
Kument rice, cultivated mainly in the hilly areas of Kar- 
nataka. is a drought -resistant variety. The traditionally 
grown variety of Karnataka is Kay a mi' rice, resistant to 
both drouth | and salinity, Qrkaima, f^kkali and Km- 
hiiUin varieties ol feraia too are salt- resist ant and grown 
ndigenously. 

Rite cultivar^ fike Kalavanhi are nourishing and 
Kal&ma, Pundariku, Pamiuksi^ Shakuttohrit Sugantihuka* 
Kardiitmiht, Kandumaka^ A tahastiti, Mahishainastafoi and 
Lodhmpurshpakd have medicinal value. People in 
Chhaitisgarh treat infants suffering from small hoik by 
feeding t he lactating mother with Akhfl variety- Inhaling 
the fumes of the bran of the Bassior variety is said to 
cure headache. 
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SINGHAREKI SABZI 

Water chestnut - 250 gm 
Potato ■ 1 

Asafoetida - 1 pinch 
Cumin seetfs 
- 1 teaspoon 
Turmeric - 1/2 teaspoon 
Chilli - 1 taispoofl 
Coriander - 1 teaspoon 
Lemon - 2 
Stf/f - fa taste 

Peel sind cut water chest- 
nut and potato. Take 
some oil in a pan, add 
asafoetrda, cumin seeds, 
salt, powdered turmeric, 
chflli and coriander pow- 
der. Add vegetables. 

Coyer and cook till soft. 
Squeeze a lemon and 
garnish with coriander 
leaves (optional) 

5INGHARE K! PURE 

Water chestnut flour 
cannot be rolled into 
puris easily. Boiled 
potatoes have to be 
added to the dough. 

They are then ready to be 
rolled into pans and fried 

see recipes for a sweet 
dish, katle, on page 162 


From shallow waters 

Vihha Yarshncy 


N utrient -rich w Liter chestnuts ! lYcipa nutans) need only a culinary imagina- 
tion. Succulent, slightly crunchy and delicately sweet, water chestnuts are 
munched raw, seasoned or sauteed, and even ground to make flour. This 
h«st quality makes it a favourite among those in northern India who abstain from ce- 
reals during religious fasts: the Hour I aitgktm ka aim) is a staple in many households 
during the October-November festive season. Tuns, safer and a sweetmeat called J tofe 
arc some popular items made from water chestnut flour. 

Water chestnut grows in many parts of India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Indonesia and 
southern China. Though native to South and Southeast Asia, water chestnuts are also 
found in Africa and North America. The plants grow well in ponds, lakes and even slid- 
bw streams. 

Harvested between October and December, water chest nuts are valued in traditional 
systems of medicine, such as the Ayurveda, for their cooling and astringent properties. 
They are reputed to reduce heartburn, fatigue and inflammation and are also useful 
against blood disorders, urinary tract infections, bad breath, toothaches and dehydra- 
tion. So, jusl chomp on a water chestnut. But be a little careful: the plant grows in stag 
nunl ponds, so water chestnut fruits should he washed well before peeling. 
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Root of a pink glow 

Shalini Misra Dhyani 

W hite radish is very popular hut there arc lesser known varieties: black, red, purple, rose and lavender. 

The pink variety is a traditional winter vegetable in the Garhwal region, where it is known as mitht, 
which in the focal langauge means root. There are references that radish ( Raphcmus sativrn) was grown 
in China around S(M> BC where varieties with larger roots and mild taste were developed. 

Midi? was once a prominent crop in Uttarakhand- Though cultivation has gone down, a lew hybrid varieties art 1 
available in big stores. Sharp in taste- it belongs to the mustard family. Ninety per cent of mula is made up of water. 
It is as rich as bananas in potassium and has about half as much ascorbic acid as oranges. Radish is also an excellent 
source of magnesium and vitamins A, B, C and E. People in Garhwaf consider the pink radish to be a panacea for di- 
abetes; it helps lower cholesterol and enhances metabolism. It is said to be antiseptic, anti-arthritic, anti-rheumatic 
and combats scurvy and rickets. A soup made with its leaves can expel hotly heat. Toasted radish seeds mixed with 
honey work as an appetiser and can soothe the respiratory tract. Though the pink variety is still eaten, the younger 
generation is not familiar with recipes. 

You can treat yourself to a meal of only radish — soup, paremtha, sang, raiia, sabd, chutney, pickle, kufti and ihech- 
ivunl. Cooked radish is often added to soups and stews. 



MEALS 


THECHWANI 

Radish -3-4 

Potatoes -2 

Onion - j 

Tomatoes - 2 

Ginger - 1 inch piece 

Garik - 7-8 doves 

Red chillies - 2 -3 

Cumin - 1/2 teaspoon 

Comm- 1/2 teaspoon 

Child powder - i/2 teaspoon 

Coriander powder 

- 1/2 teaspoon 

Asafoetida - a pinch 

Sait - to taste 


Peel radish and potatoes and 
crush them. Heat oil, add 
asafoetida, cumin, camm, chill- 
ies* garlic and ginger paste. 
Add chopped onion, tomatoes 
and salt. Cook weh. Put 
turmeric, coriander powder and 
red chilli powder. Add crushed 
radish and potato and cook for 
5 minutes. Add water according 
to the desired consistency of 
the gravy. Cook on a slow f!ame 
for 30 minutes. Garnish with 
coriander leaves and serve 
with steamed rice 
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Celebrating food 
security 

RAVLEEN KAUR goes to <1 festival that revives Tratlilitmal farming 


and lifestyle 

I T was a busy Sunday in Chaina* 
Elderly women got up early to pre- 
pare dishes they had not tried 
their hands on for years. The ve- 
randah of the primary school in 
This village of Punjab was spruced up 
and tables lined in a row. By afternoon, 
the women brought in the delicacies. 

About 500 people turned up to 
savour them. For starters, there was 
gur ko sharbat anti thandm; bairn and 
moth khichrit makke ki chapatti, choiai 
ka sang with garlic chutney for the 
main course, bhoot pinna and gram 
flour halwa as dessert. 

The village in Farldkot was cele- 
brating trinjan. The fete was organised 
to revive this old tradition. Till about a 
few decades ago, women in villages 
across Punjab used tq get together 
every evening after winding up the 
day's work. They would sing, dance 
and gossip as they sat with their 
charkhas and needlecrafL Since ready- 
made doth is available in the market, 
no one spins or embroiders anymore. 

A non-profit, Kheti Virasat Mission, 
took the initiative to breathe life into 
the lost food habits and lifestyle’s of 
the villagers, Naseeb Knur, an old 
woman in her 70s, prepared gur ka 
sharbal (a squash of lemon juice and 
jaggery) almost after 40 years. “Gurka 
sharbat was a routine drink for farm- 
ers, especially in summers. It acts as 


an energiser and a coolant," she said, 
Took at them, all lean and thin," she 
said pointing to her grandchildren. 
'‘Children today are fust not fit. They 
drink Coke and Pepsi." 

None of the youngsters had tasted 
such food. "1 fiked gur ka sharbat and 
thandai" said Harmanjyot Kaur, an 18- 
year-old co liege- goer. "I also liked 
khkhri and puda , but can't have them 
every day, they are high on calories,” 
she added. 

Gulab Kaur came forward to defend 
her friend, She says that the present 
generation finds it heavy because they 
do little physical exercise. But calories 
hold the secret to the distinct flavour. 
Gurdeep Kaur divulged the secret of 
her puda: "You have to fry it in ghee for 
that flavour/* 

The most popular snack at the fete 
was b too or pinna r These dry sweet 
balls are made of jaggery and coarse 
grains like sorghum, pearl millet and 
maize. We used to prepare them in the 
winters," said Hardeep Kaur. Bui this 
delicacy is fast losing currency. Btoof 
pinna is now only confined to festivals 
like lohri as children prefer the rewri 
and gajjok available in ihe market. 

“Children don' I like millets. Their 
tastes have changed" lamented Herd - 
eep Kaur. Gurdeep Kaur chipped in, 
fcl When we were young. khkhdK millet 
porridge and milk rich with dollops of 



ghee used to be the staple, and not 
chapatis 

Umendta Dutt, executive director oF 
Kheti Virasat Mission, said, "Food 
habits have changed from coarse 
grains to rice. Once millets used to be 
the traditional crop ol water- 5 carte 
Punjab* 

The state promoted wheat and rite 
(arming following the Green Revolution 
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in the 19605. Groundwater exploitation 
and contamination of food by pesti- 
cides. thereafter, became a norm. The 
revival oF trinjan 15 to reconnect food 
security, nutrition and seed conserva- 
tion, he said. 

Later, women spun yarn on 
rharkhas to the tunes of trinjan songs 
sung by Bhagwan Kaur and Lajwant] 
Devi, both in their 80s, None of the 


youngsters were famtlmr wirh them. 

Naseeb won the competition tor 
fast weaving. "I spun aU the clothes for 
any four daughters* never buying a 
piece From the market, " said an over- 
whelmed Naseeb, “We even gifted 
charkhas to our daughters on their 
weddings/* she said. 

If not through spinning, seiF-re- 
liance can be achieved via kftchen 


•gardens, suggested Amarjeet Kaur, the 
chief guest; she works with the non- 
profit. "People can grow vegetables 
and millets m their backyard," she 
sard. It was getting dark and the food 
on the table had finished. As people 
stroked their satisfied bellies, Dutt felt 
reassured: "To bring millets back in the 
field, we first need to bring them back 
in the kitchen." 1 
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PANCAKE MEAL 
KHUREE 

Buckwheat flour - joo gm 

Warm water - as required 

Put buckwheat flour in a large 
bowl. Slowly pour warm water into 
the flour, stirring constantly until 
you have a runny, dosa-ti ke batter. 
Heat a flat girdle. Pour a large serv- 
ing spoonful of batter on to the gir- 
dle and quickly spread it Into a 
large round. When the pancake 
changes colour (In iess than a 
minute) either turn it over if you 
have spread the batter too thick or 
lift it off the girdle 

SAAG 

Green squash leaves r mainly the 

upper tendrils, finely chopped 

(spinach leaves can he used as a 

substitute) - 500 gm 

Onion - 3 

Tomato - 1 

Salt ■ to taste 

Fry chopped tomatoes and onions 
in a Uttte oil When these soften, 
add the chopped leaves. Season 
with salt. Cover and simmer until 
cooked. Cool before using it as a 
pancake filling 

CHUTNEY 

Tomatoes ■ 2 

Fresh red/green chillies - 1 or 2 
Salt - to taste 

Grind all ingredients together 


‘Floured’, by a fruit 

Maureen Nandi ni Vlitra 


T ire hardy buckwheat flourishes in Sikkim's acidic soil that other- 
wise renders farming an arduous task, it grows so thick that il 
smothers weeds, and adds nutrients to the soil. It is ready to can si 

12 weeks. 

Despite its name, buckwheat (Fagopyrum escufentum) is not a grain. It is 
a high- fibre fruit seed that’s a good substitute for grains for people who are 
sensitive to protein gluten in wheat and rice. 

Buckwheat features regularly in the diet of Sikkim's Lepcha tribe, who 
use not just the seeds in flour form, but also the tender greens as a vegetable 
(snag)* The seeds are also mixed with millet grains and fermented into a tra- 
ditional brew, chining. 

Khuree h an oil -free buckwheat pancake, as a Lepcha speciality tradition- 
ally served during festivals like Narnsoong ( Lepcha New Year) or Tengong- 
f.orum-Faat (festival of the Himalayas). The strong earthy flavoured 
pancakes are eaten either with a spicy tomato chutney (made with a t art , 
berry-like local variety) or rolled up with a saag filling. The umg o fisels the 
distinct flavour of the pancakes that might not appeal to ail palates. 

Khwrec is typically a home-made dbhn not found in restaurants. Even 
among She I.epcha.s T it is losing out to sliced bread and noodles. 

Buckwheat can grow in areas as high as 4,500 meters above sea level, it be 
longs to the family Falygonaceae which includes plants like rhubarb ( Rheum 
rhabarbarum) anti common sorrel (Jtumexacetasa), The petioles of rhubarb 
and leaves of sorrel are eaten. 

Flowers and green leaves yield rutin, used as a dietary supplement. The 
seeds are more nutritious than cereals. They have lysine, an essential amino 
acid for human health 
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Khuree chutney 
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Tap on the tropics 

Sebastian Paul 


TAPIOCA VEGETABLE 

Tapioca tuber - 1 kg 
Cumin seed - 1/2 teaspoon 
Mustard seed - 1/2 teaspoon 
Garlic - 5 doves 
Grated coconut - 1/2 cup 
Green chilli - 5 
Onion - 2 

Red dried c hlttl - 3-4 
Turmeric - 1/2 teaspoon 
Curry leaves 

Coconut oil - 1 tablespoon 
Salt - to toste 

Peel and chop tapioca and then 
boil the pieces till they become 
soft. Strain the water and mash 
the tapioca well Heat coconut oil 
Fn a pan and add cumin and mus- 
tard seeds. Once the seeds start 
sputtering, add chopped garhc, 
green chillies, onions, grated co- 
conut and small pieces of dried 
red chillies. Fry lor a while, and 
then add a few curry leaves. Again 
saute and then add turmeric 
powder and salt along with the 
tapioca. Serve hot with rice 


I was pleasantly surprised to find boiled tapioca (Manihot esculent#) 
served with hot chutney at a hotel in Fiji. Wherever and whenever I find 
tapioca { roots of the cassava plant), the richness of Kerala u n folds before 
me. It came to Kerala from Brazil, thanks to the Portuguese colonisers. Faced 
with rice shortage, people in Kerala embraced the nutrition rich tapioca. Tapi- 
oca has become an integral part of the slate's cuisine. 

The I uber crop is not only popular in India, but is an important source of 
carbohydrates in almost all tropical and subtropical nations. It provides es- 
sential nutrients to over 500 million people. Tapioca is popular in the tropics 
since it can be cultivated in shifting agricultural systems. Furthermore! it is re- 
sistant to pest attacks and drought. 

Earlier tapioca was considered as the poor mans food because of its low 
cost. But today it is popular among people from alf walks of life due to its nu- 
tritional and medicinal value. Tapioca can help prevent heart diseases, reduce 
tile r Esk of cancer and keep the skin smooth. U is laden with iron along with vi- 
tamin C (which helps the body absorb iron), U is also a good source of mag- 
nesium, which helps protect the bones and arteries, it also keeps the blood 
pressure stable. 

Tapioca is commonly used as the raw material to make food- grade starch 
products. The Indian Tuber Crop Research Institute, T amil Nadu extracted a 
polymer from tapioca that is biodegradable. It has the potential to replace 
nearly 40 per cent of the conventional pelrochemica- based polymer used in 
plasr ic packaging. - 
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Tasty buds 

Nivncct Raman 


I n north India, buds of kachnar ate used to make a delicious cur- 
ried vegetable dish. Also found in Sri Lanka, kachnar has three 
varieties— red, white and mauve depending upon the colour of 
its flowers. 

The plant is called phalgu in Sanskrit, Tti Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
it is known as asutuho and pivtrfa* respectively, Bengalis have lovingly 
named it kanchan. In Andhra Pradesh, it is known as tidtmmandaramu 
and in other parts of south India, it is called esamaduga, katichini 
or tiruvatlL 

Kachnar flowers look like orchids, giving the plant ihe sobriquet of 
an ornamental tree. Knchnaror Hauhinia variegata belongs to the Legu- 
minome family which has pulses, beans and pea. The tree is native to 
southeastern Asia. 

Ayurvedic practioneers use the plant's powdered bark as tonic and 
against skin diseases. The roots are used as antidote to snake poison. 
Research has shown that some compounds in the roots have anti-in- 
flammatory activity. The bark protects the liver and the stem seems to 
protect the kidneys. 

The usual dosage of dried and crushed parts of kachnar is three to 
six grammes. Fifty millilitres of its decoction can he consumed. But 
overdose cun cause nausea, which can be cured by taking a little black 
sail with lemon juice. 


BASIC PREPARATION 
Boil water and soak kachnar buds in it 
fora couple of minutes. Then heat a ta- 
blespoon of ghee and add a little hit of 
cumin, asafoetida and ginger in it. Fry 
for four to five minutes, and then put the 
kachnar buds in the pan and saute the 
mixture for two minutes 

KACHNAR KADHI 

Kachnar buds - 2 bowfe 
Curd - 4 bowls 
Sugar - 1/2 teaspoon 
Salt - to teste 

Take cooked kachnar buds and add four 
bowls of diluted curd, salt and sugar. 
Boil for five minutes and get ready to 
serve the kadhi 

KACHNAR AUR CHANE KJ TARKARI 

Kachnar buds - 1/2 bowt j 

Fresh green gram - 1 bow! 

Turmeric powder - 1/2 teaspoon 

Sugar - 1/2 teaspoon 

Salt - to taste 

Saut6 green gram with turmeric powder. 
Then add cooked kachnar buds, sugar 
and salt. Add water and cook 

KACHNAR AUR ALOO K 1 TARKARI 

Tomatoes - 4, chopped 

Potatoes - 1/2 kg f boiled 
Kachnar bads - j bowl 
Turmeric - 1/2 teaspoon 
Sugar - 1/2 teaspoon 
Salt - to taste 

Saute tomatoes along with turmeric 
powder for two minutes. Add potatoes. 
Saute for 10 minutes. Then add kachnar 
buds, sugar and salt. Add three cups of 
water to the mixture. Cook for five 
minutes and then serve 
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On a diet coarse 

Savvy Soumya Misra 


CORN SOUP 

Coarsely ground corn flour 
- i oogm 

Vegetables - beans, carrots, 
cabbage, mushrooms r 
ginger, peas 
Lemon - 1 


Add water to the corn Hour., Mix 
well to avoid lumps and cook on a 
medium flame. Add cut vegeta- 
bles and boil for some more time. 
When the vegetables become soft 
the soup is ready. Squeeze half a 
lemon and garnish with coriander. 
The tribal communities in Bastar. 
Chhattlsgarh* bod com for hours 
till it becomes a thick paste. This 
paste, called pasiya, is helpful in 
summers and thetdbals have it 
several times in a day 

see ragi kheer on page 153 and 
recipes for bajra on pages 85 
and 152 


I s the rising food price making you shrink your dinner spread? Don't go 
hungry. Try your hand at some millet or corn recipes. It may not only 
bring down your food budget* bui also enhance the nutritional value 
of your meals. But there is a catch. You will have to visit the weekly village 
haarto buy these coarse grains. Not all are easily available in grocery stores in 
cities* and those available will cost you as much as wheal or rice. Poor cousins 
of wheat and rice, millets have become I he new exotics in the urban culinary 
culture, A I village, thankfully you get them at one-fourth the price. 

The tribal communities of central India, especially Chhattisgarh and 
fharkhand, could very well cushion themselves against the soaring food prices 
fo auks to millets and other coarse grains. 

Most of us are familiar with bajm, the most common millet, but there are 
many others-like finger millet or ragu little millet or kutkk pearl millet and 
kodo millet Kodo {Paspdum savhtcu latum} is not only drought resistant but 
can also flourish on poor soil. It can be stored for 20 years widioul any threat 
El "Om pests. Tribal communities cal kodo millet when the paddy crop tails. 
Corn too is a crucial part of the diet of Iribals in Chhattisgarh. 

Cooked rust like rice* kodds fibre content is five times that of rice and calo- 
rie content is lower. Mixed with wheat* kodo makes a good diet for diabetes 
patients. Protein-rich kutki (Patikum sumatrense) too is a good grain substi- 
tute for diabetics. It has 20 percent less carbohydrates ihan rice and wheat. 

* 
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An heirloom in muslin 


A bacterial strain that shaped BHARAT LA L SETH s idea of hospitality 
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I t is a trip Hardhai Singh Bis? has 
made intermittently over the past 
two decades,. Every time he ran 
out of starter culture to curdle 
milk, he would walk to our house 
and request for some. Gist mans the 
kitchen of our neighbours. Our rela- 
tions are cultured by a curd strain that 
goes back to the 1940s. 

In 1942. my grandmother got mar 
bed in Lahore; the joag or curd strain 
came in her dowry to Delhi, Packed 
with her belongings was a muslin cloth 
her mother had given. It had been 
dipped in fresh curd to capture bacte- 
rial cultures, dried and wrapped with 
care in paper. Her mother had a gift for 
making curd, "She would add an edi- 
ble acidic substance to a bowl of milk 
and leave a silver spoon in the bowk 1 ' 
Shanta Nagual. my grandmother's sis- 
ter-in-law told mo. “The milk curdled in 
due course.” At the age of S6 h she 
does not recollect any other detail of 
her mother-in-law's curd magic. The 
precise method died with my great 
grandmother in 1952, 

The curd strain, though, survived. 

Grandma to nanny 

Not having her mother's skills, my 
grandmother rook great pains to 
preserve the strain. Each day she 
would use it to curdle milk. It was a 
daily ritual. 

A quiet, reserved person, she 
barely left home; the only travels of 
hers I con recall are the annual trips lo 
Shimla she made with my grandfather. 
In herabsence 1 my mother handled the 
strain. 

In 1983, a week before I was born, 
my family hired a 25'year-old nanny, 
K Santos h, a woman who had run away 


from an abusive husband in Guntur. I 
have grown up calling her Arnma. My 
grandmother retained ownership of 
the family's curd setting ritual. Only in 
1994, when her health did not allow 
her to attend to household chores, did 
she pass the baton to Amma. 

Amma does not like to stray too f&r 
from home. Just the kind of person to 
care for a curd strain like my grand- 
mother did. 

In packets 

n the Punjabi kitchen, curd has occu- 
pied a pride of place. From marinating 
meat to making base gravy for curries, 
from refreshing drinks to straight up 
with a little sail and pepper or jaggery. 

But the culture of maintaining 
starter culture is disappearing, 

I spoke to Dinesb Prasad, who runs 
the Mother Dairy depot in my locality. 
He could not recall when packaged yo- 
ghurt got introduced but is sure St is a 
big hit. "'More and more people pickup 
a 100 ’gramme pack on their way lo 
work or hack” he said. 

Working professionals who no 
longer live with then families have also 
settled for the packaged product. For 

The- curd strafVr ctme to Defhi from 
Lahore in a muslin doth with my 
grandmother's dowry 



Tania Walia, a friend, meticulous meth- 
ods of yoghurt preparation are not 
worth the time. She recently shifted 
out of her parent's home. Her new ad- 
dress is a five-minute walk from a 
Mother Dairy depot. Tania told me that 
the packaged yoghurt is too sour and 
requires added sugar, ""I miss my 
mol beds homemade yoghurt," 
she said, 

Pia Mehra. owner of the popular 
chain of restaurants Punjabi By Nature, 
and my mother's friend, is all for home- 
made yoghurt. Her restaurants set 
their own yoghurt, an essential ingre- 
dient for their best dishes. 

Their succulent mutton and 
chicken marinated in yoghurt are most 
popular, she says, as is their roito 
(whipped yoghurt). H There is some- 
thing gratifying about substituting 
packaged food with a product of your 
own/ 1 she said. 

Labour of love 

Two households in our south Delhi 
neighbourhood borrowed the starter 
culture from us in the 1970s, They es- 
tablished a tradition of sharing. While 
Gist still maintains the starlet culture. 
Seema Chandra who lives two houses 
down the street is no longer particular 
about homemade yoghurt. She devel- 
oped a penchant for packaged 
Lebanese yoghurt during her stay in 
Muscat, Oman. 

As for me, my taste buds are condi- 
tioned by my grandmother's and 
Amma's labour cl love. I have felt awk- 
ward looking at a measly bowl of yo- 
ghurt on the dinner table at a friend's 
house. 

I have come lo judge people's hos- 
pitality by the way they serve curd. 
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first Food 


Eat it bland, eat it pickled 

Apama Fullavi 


T hink of a former hoeing or weeding in 1 he sun for hours. I le Ls hungry and thirsty but does not want to stop 
for refreshment just as yet I Te simply reaches for the small pale peach-coloured cucumber-like fruits* grow 
ing wild on the form boundary. The flesh is bland with just a hint of sweetness* but its intense aroma* re- 
sembling that of ripe muskmekm, soothes him l he fruit is jusl what one needs to satisfy the cravings. 

Till about 20 years ago, the wild fruit f Cucurhis calh)iu$) f known as sehu in Maharashtra , kachra in the tribal areas 
of Madhya Pradesh and demu or pehta in Chhattisgarhj was a regular feature of form life in the central India. The thin, 
trailing vines* resembling that of bitter gourd, were found virtually everywhere in forms, yards and on household 
fences, “We would be tired of uprooting them” says Sukhwanti Bah former from Multai town in Madhya Pradesh* who 
showed Dtwrt To Earth how to cure the fruit for storage. But farmers would let a few vines remain along the farm 
boundaries or on the household fence* for it is a ready snack from September to November tor farm workers, passersby 
and children. 

When raw, the fruits are used for making chutney. The half-ripe fruit is cut, sundried and stored in a dried form, 
called seltri khukh In the summer* when vegetables are rare, slices of crispy* fried >dni make a delicious addition to mo- 
notonous meals. 

However, the fruit is disappearing from farms, thanks to the chemical overload and manicure-perfect weeding 
necessitated by commercial crops. “Even 10 years ago they were abundant and were sent to city markets in season” 
says Gan gar am Paikra T a tribal farmer on the outskirts of Amhlkapur city in Chhattisgarh. "Now no one except a few 
elderly matriarchs consider it worth consuming. It is seen as poor man s food/" 

Though sdm is native to India, other than its cooling effect 3 very little is known about its nutritional property. A 
few elders recall they used to apply the half-ripe fruit, pounded and heated over hot coals, to painful, inflamed wounds. 
Rut the practice is forgotten. Its flavoured seeds are nutritious and have cooling effect, says Sukhwanti. But its dried 
flakes are tlie real favourite, she adds. 
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MEALS 


SELN 1 KHU LA 

Half -ripe selni ■ i kg 
Sour curd - 250 mt 
Soft - to taste 
OH - for [ty ing 

Wash the fruit and wipe It dry. Slice each 
into four vertical sections, arid sun dry 
for four to five hours. Beat curd and salt 
in a large utensil, add the slices and mix. 
Leave overnight. Next morning, take the 
pieces out of cur'd and spread out on a 


plate under the sun. Reserve the leftover 
curd. Put the slices back into it in the 
evening. Repeat the process for three 
days, by when the slices would absorb 
the entire curd. Sun dry them for a few 
more days. Store in a jar. 

For serving, heat oil in a pan, add a 
handful of selnf khuto and stir fry till 
crisp, The pieces will swell and change 
shape. Keep stirring to avoid burning. It 
takes a minute to be done. Serve to 
enliven simple meals 
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A thousand utility leaf 


Sudeshrta Sah a 

W e were staying In the small coastal tbwn 
of Karwar in Karnataka, about seven 
kilometres from south of Goa. My 
two -year-old daughter was not able to acclimatise. 
Anti-allergies and antibiotics were no protection 
against the persistent cold. One day, my 1 fiend in Kar- 
waj\ Megha Gaonkar, told me about the medicinal 
powers of a plant called vJveer sim&flr soppn in Kan- 
nada. h means a thousand utility leaf. The leaves 
smelled like ajwflm or carom seeds. "Boil It) to 12 
leaves in a glass of water till one third the amount is 
left. The decoction will act as a great cold and cough 
reliever, 1 " she told me. It worked. My daughter recov- 
ered in five days. 

After spending a year -and- a -half in Karwar, we 
shifted to Chennai, Recently;! saw satieer Mmbar sappu 
in a neighbour's garden. It is orndvallL Tamil fara/waui 
leaf, my neighbour V Padmavalhi told me. She 
repea Led the same utilities uf the plant as Gaonkar had 
explained. She also mentioned that chewing freshly 
plucked leaves of the planL or their juice can 
relieve flatulence. 

I decided to do some research* P K admavaLhi guided 
me to a nearby horticulture centre. Nobody lliere con 
firmed its scientific naittt; all they said was it is not an 
itpvaiti plant, h however, picked up a pot of the plant 
tor the balcony of my home. Search on the internet 
gave me results of a plant that looked similar to 
otnaVatti, with slight difference in the shape of leaves, 
called Indian borage (a species of Pfectranffii^). 
Omavfllli and Pl&twnthus sometimes used as syn- 

onyms, Botanisr friends told me that onumiih is a 
species of Coleus patharchur in Hindi, 

Some Colei if varieties are used as ornamental 
plants. They require less water and care. The leaves are 
broad and succulent, with a layer of velvety fine hair. 
The plant is hardly sold in markets. Padmavathi also 
told me that Co Jews makes delicious snacks, like pako- 
ms, a tasty raitfl or dip. 
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OMAVALLI RA1TA 

Cohns haves - j 15-20 

Jeera - 1 teaspoon 
Peppercorns - 5 to 6 
Oil - 1 teaspoon 
Sait -to taste 
Sugar - a pinch 
Yogurt - 100 g m 

Heat oil in a saucepan, Crackle 
jeeru and peppercorns in Hi. 
Add chopped leaves and saute 
till the mixture leaves water. 
Let it cool. Grind the mixture 
with yoghurt. Add salt 
and sugar 


MEAI S 


Stalk soup 

Apama Pallavi 


O ne of the great acumen of those living close to nature is that they know 
exactly when nature offers a gift. Soon after the first shower in the 
month of Shmvana, between July and August, tribal women along the 
liilly border of Maharashtra and Chhattisgarh set out for long walks in the thick 
forests, poking around the roots of bamboo dumps. They look for palm -sized, 
white, [lower- like mushrooms that would have popped up the previous night. 

Vetusatye^zs the bamboo mushroom {Dictyophom} is e, tiled in (he Gondi lan- 
gtiage, is highly perishable. It has to be plucked before noon and cooked within 
seven to eight hours of plucking, said Desirbai Ghatghoomar of Tembli village in 
Gadchiroli district of Maharashtra, 

° f t ^ ie rnusty, earthy smell of tire mushroom has become a favourite 
among urban gourmets hut they use only the fkshy caps and discard the hard 
fibre stalks which have the same flavour and nutrition. Tribal women know the 
value of these stalks and cut them into strips, carefully dry them in fitful sun- 
shine and save to make anran in winter. The deliciously spicy soup not only acts 
as a stimulant, it also wards off chills and cramps brought on by the damp 
weather, said Kumari lamkatan of Korchi village in Gadchiroli while showing 
howto prepare the soup. Aaron is usually served as an accompaniment to lunch 
or dinner, and sipped hot between bites. Even the dried stems do not have a long 
shelf- life and are consumed during the last days of heavy rains in September and 
early October. 



SOUP 

Dried vetu satye stems - icc gm 
Dry mongo flakes or powder 
- to taste 

Onion - one targe* chopped 
Ginger-garlic paste - % teaspoon 
Green chillies - five (slit) 

Soft - to taste 
Turmeric powder - a pinch 
For seasoning (optional) 

Oil - 2 teaspoon 
Must ard se eds - a pinch 
Cum in se eds - a pinch 
Red chillies - 2-3 
Curry le ave s - 10-12 
Coriander leaves - chopped 

Pound the dried mushroom 
stems with a stone or wooden 
pestle till reduced to powder. 
Sieve the powder and pound 
the large particles again till 
fine. Pour some water in a pan 
and add the powder. Keep stir- 
ring to avoid lumps, Add more 
water to attain the desired tori' 
sistency as soup will thicken on 
cooking. Put the pan on flame. 
Add salt and turmeric and bring 
it to hoiL 

Add finely chopped onion, 
gingengarlsc paste, mango 
flakes and green chillies, Sim- 
mer till onion and mango flakes 
are soft and the ingredients are 
well blended. Keep stirring in- 
termittently, You can fry onion 
and glnger-garik paste in a tit- 
tle oil before adding to the 
soup. Sprinkle coriander leaves 
and serve hot. Add seasoning 
if required 
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first Fefltf 





appiest in a warm and 
dry environment* ktimnda can also adapt to slightly 
colder climatic conditions. Kamnda or karenda is said to 
have originated in India: today* it is cultivated in parts of 
Rajasthan. Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh- The district of 
Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh is particularly popular for its 
karanda plantations. It is also found in some of the 
southern parts of the country and in Bihar and West Ben- 
gal: the plant grows wild in these areas. In the eastern 
states, they are grown on ihe slopes to prevent soil ero- 
sion. The evergreen spiny shrub grows to a height of 
about 10 or 15 feet. It Is drought tolerant and survives 
well in rocky and even saline soils. The f ruit yield, though, 
is much better when the plant is grown in fertile soil. The 
tree adapts even to polluted conditions. 

The thorny shrub is used for fencing in some 
areas. All parts of the plant have white, gummy latex. Be- 
sides, the fruit's sour taste make* it difficult to eat It raw.. 
The fruits are processed into jellies, pickles and chutney* 
tor preservation. They can also be dried and eat cm The 
plant is categorised into differenl varieties loosely on the 
basis of the colour of the fruits. 

rich source of iron and vitamin C, 
the treatment of anaemia and scurvy. 
It also functions as a good antioxidant. It prevents thick- 
ening of the heart muscles and high blood pressure. 
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Karanda: Carissa carandas 



f irst f D(Hl 



Sweet and 
sour 


T he sour taste of karanda makes it 
difficult to eat too many of the raw fruit. 
But try the sweet and sour pickle. The 
kamnda pickle not only makes a simple 
menu tangy* but it also acts as an 
appetiser 


PICKL£ 

Karanda - 1/2 kg 

Sugar - toogm 

Red chi llies -3 -4 

Mustard seed - 1 teaspoon 

Vegetable oil - 1 tablespoon 

Chop karanda into two pieces and get rid 
of the seeds. Fry red chillies and mustard 
seeds in oil. Put karanda pieces. Saute for 
a while before adding sugar. Add a little 
water and stir for five minutes. The pickle 
can be consumed for a week or so 

see sabzi recipe on page 67 
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CHUTNEY S & PICKLES 


New Year 
special 


Neem pachidi is specially 
prepared on south Indian new year 
between March and April. The 
chutney is a mixture of all tastes 
possible — bitter from the neem 
flowers* sour from the tamarind 
and sweet from Jaggery 


NEEM PACHIDI 

Dried neem flowers - i tablespoon 
Mustard seeds - i teaspoon 
Red chilli^ 

Vegetable oil - 2 tablespoons 
Tamarind juice - to taste 
jaggery - to taste 

Heat oil in a wok. Put mustard seeds, 
ted child and neem flowers. Add 
thick tamarind juice and powdered 
jaggery and cook for two minutes 

see more neem recipes on page $8 
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first food 



Though different parts of the neem tree have been used as 
pesticides and medicine in India for more than 2,000 years, 
in 1994 the US department of agriculture and the multina- 
Esonai pesticide major W R Grace ik Company received a 
patent lor antifungal properties of the seeds. The patent was 
contested by environmental groups and researchers around 
the world. On May 1 E, 2000, the European patent office re- 
voked the patent. At that time, around 90 applications for 
exploiting the tree properties were pending in patent offices 
around the world, 

Neem {Azadirackia imlicn ) /translated as the 'free tree' is 
indigenous to the Indian subcontinent. Al l parts of the tree 
are used traditionally. For example, seed oil Es used to make 
cosmetics, seed cake is used as manure, tender stems -ire used 
to clean teeth, roots can cure fever and leaf paste \s a 
common ingredient of face packs. Its main uses in the 
agriculture sector include being an insecticide in food 
storage, a soil amendment, fertiliser efficiency enhancer, and 
an effective foliar pesticide. In 1942^ Salimuzzamati SRIdiqui 
at the Council of .Scientific and Industrial Research isolated 
the anthelmintic, ami -lungal, antibad erial, and ami -viral 
constituents from neem oil; n hub in, nimbi nin and 
ni mb id in. Since them a lot of other chemicals have been 
isolated but the raw extracts have been found to work 
the best. 
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Neem: Azadirachta indica 


/rr.7 F(M)Ct 


Mulberry delights 


iMiH'lliU O.iJiE 


T 


Ihe mulberry tree (Muruj nigra) is famous 
worldwide as its leaves are She principle food 
of the silkworm. But its wine- colon red fruit, 
available in the summer months, is also a delight. The 
fruit, commonly known as shchuit^ can either he eaten 
fresh or prepared into jdHes and other preserves. A 
s herbal or fruity wine can also he prepared.. A syrup 
made from the juice of the fruit is widely used for 
adding flavour and colour to medicines. But it is the 
sweet juice that people drink every day to purify blood. 
The fruits have a strong anti -inflammatory' and an- 
tiseptic action. They are particularly useful for people 
with acidity, gout and arthritis. Anybody having dry or 
stressed eyes must drink mulberry juice* as it strength- 
ens eyesight. The juice can also be applied topically to 
the head to promote hair growth. The fruits are rich in 
vitamin A, potassium, phosphorous and calcium. The 
Chinese use the fruit as medicine for the benefit of ihe 
kidneys and to treat weakness, anaemia and premature 
greying of hair. It is also used to treat urinary diseases 
and constipation. 

i J. 

Other than fruits, the leaves also have medicinal 
value. The Chinese use them for curing liver and lung 
diseases. They are also used to slop bleeding, especially 
in patients who art vomiting-blood, In addition, in vim 
studies have shown that decoctions, made from the 
leaves can inhibit'tbe growth of several bacteria. Recent 


research show's that mul wiry It .not rmis can al so help 


treat diabetes. The. wood is use 
handles and goods like tennis j 

m. mi J filSra 2 


>r miutufecturing tool 
kets'* 
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Bang from 
bhang 

Despite bhang seeds having 
no i ntOxi eating alkaluids, the 
chutney will surely give one 
a high 


CHUTNEY 

juicy ripe apricots -4 to 5 

Roosted bhang seeds 

- 1 tablespoon 

Mint and coriander leaves 

- few sprigs 

Green chillies - to taste 

Sait - Jo taste 

Grind all the ingredients to 
paste. Add a dash of salt It 
can enliven a simple meal of 
hce and dot or can be eaten as 
an accompaniment to 
paranthas 

see recipe for pakora on 
page J5 
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CHUTNEY 

Arnla - tfzkg 
Mustard seeds 
■ 1/2 teaspoon 
Red chillies - 3-4 
Chilli powder 
- 1/2 teaspoon 
Salt - to taste 
Vegetable oil 
- z tablespoon 


Heat the oil and add mus- 
tard seeds and red chill- 
ies. When the seeds start 
sputtering, add amfa and 
a glass of water. Add a 
pinch of red chilly powder 
and salt to taste. Let the 
mixture simmer tillthe 
fruits become soft. Add a 
tablespoon of sugar and 
cook for 15 minutes 


ACHAR 

Amla - if 2 kg 
Turmeric - 1/2 teaspoon 
Chilli powder 
-1/2 teaspoon 
Vegetable oil 
- 2 tablespoons 
Salt - to taste 

Semi -bo i l Fruits, Heat oil 
and add fruits, turmeric 
powder and salt. Cook for 
five minutes and the 
pickle is ready. It should 
be consumed within a 
week of preparation 

see recipe far dot and 
raita on page 41 
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Spice route 

Sbalmi Misra Dhyani 


T he aroma of bhangjeera tea and bhangfeera chutney fills the air as one 
travels through the hilly terrain of Uttarakhand's Garhwal region, es- 
pecially in winter. People of Garhwal have many uses for the leaves and 
seeds of this plant. Its popularity is evident at local dhabas and classy eateries 
alike. Unlike bhang * or cannabis > bhangjeera { Ptrilla frutescens) does not alter 
the state of mind. 

Till two decades ago, it was extensively cultivated between the altitudes of 
hOOO metres and 2,500 metres in the Himalayan region. The crop grew in abun- 
dance in the valleys of Kedarnath> Finder* Urgam and Niti. Farmers in lower ah 
tit tides, who mostly cultivate potato and rice* grew it on field bunds or as a 
mixed crop with moortg lentils, amaranth grain or finger millet. 

Most common use of bhnngjeera is a.s tea. One of the organic compounds 
found in the plant is 2,G0fi times sweeter than sugar. 

According to folklore, the infusion of the leaves is useful in the treatment of 
cold, cough, asthma, lung infection, constipation* food poisoning and allergies 
from food. Boiling the leaves in water and inhaling the steam can soothe respi- 
ratory tracts. 

The large red bhangjeem leaves used to be a regular feature of Garhwali cui- 
sine. They arc used as condiments in fish, rice and vegetable dishes, even soups. 
Their aromatic seeds are used as a spice and to prepare flavoured chutney Oil 
extracted from the seeds is rich in omega 3 a an essential fatty acid, and is used 
both for cooking and as a medicine. Roasted bhangjeera seeds blended with 
roasted proso millet offers nourishment to (hose suffering from jaundice and 
measles. But the bhangjeera is losing Its popularity among Garhwalis. A hand- 
ful of farmers cultivate the spice* that too in small quantities; il does not reach 
the market. Gourmets better act fast before bhangjeera disappears completely 
from ( he slopes of Garhwal. 


CHUTNEY 

Bhangjeera - 50 gm 
leer*- 10 gm 

Lemon juke - 1 tablespoon 
Chilli powder - 1/2 teaspoon 
Sugar - to taste 
Salt/biadi salt - to taste 

Roast bhangjeera seeds and 
cumin seeds on a girdle. Add 
lemon juke and grind the 
roasted seeds to a paste. Add a 
tittle water to give it the consis- 
tency of a chutney. Add sugar, 
salt and chilli powder and mix 
well. To give It a different taste,, 
add paste of tomatoes, ginger, 
coriander leaves, garlic stalks 
and green chillies to the chut- 
ney When refrigerated, the 
chutney lasts for more than 
a week 

see the recipe for a beverage 
on page 143 
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BEVERAGES 


foe/smoothie 

Vibha Varshney 


SAEL SHERBET 

Bad - 1 

Water -3 to g glasses depending on 

the size of the fruit 

Sugar (powdered) - to taste 

Take the pulp of the fruit and mix and 
mash using water. The juice should 
not be too watery. Sieve out the 
seeds. Add sugar to taste and serve 
it chitted 


T he yellow, ball -.shaped truil of had {Aegle tnarmelos) belongs to 
(he citrus family but is completely unlike the easily squeezable 
lemon, 1’his fruit is hard. However, a ripe buelfc filled with a sweet 
pulp. And just like lemonade, it can be made into a refreshing drink in sum 
mers. i he fibrous pulp is perfect for hot summer months as it helps the 
body retain water for long, 

1 he fruits can be preserved In the form of murrabha, what is now com- 
monly known as bad candy. This makes it possible to consume the highly 
nutritive fruits round the year. The fruit contains 31.8 per cent carbohy- 
drates and 1.8 percent proteins. Other than these two major ingredients, 
the fruit is also rich in minerals and vitamins. 

The tree is known more for its medicinal value. According to traditional 
systems of medicine such as ayurveda, ail parts of the tree are of value. The 
unripe fruit is digestive and is prescribed tor diarrhoea and dysentery. The 
ripe fruit is a laxative. The root bark treats hypochondria and melancho- 
lia. The leaves are anti -diabetic, anti-asthmatic and good for treating jaun- 
dice. Vv hen made into a poultice, the leaves can reduce inflammation and 
eve diseases. Recently the medicinal value of the leaves against diabetes was 
confirmed by modem researchers in India, 

These leaves are quite characteristic. The three leaflets are said to repre- 
sent the three prongs of the tnshul that l ord Shiva holds in his right hand. 
The symbolism and easy availability makes the leaves a perfect offering to 
the deity. 

The tree can grow in a wide variety of climatic and soil conditions 
from swampy to dry soil and from very high to very low temperatures. The 
tree is planted near temples and whenever it occurs naturally it indicates the 
presence of groundwater. 
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Juicy details 

Alii] P Josiii and Namami Sharm a 


T he rhododendron tree is a poet s inspiration and a health freak's delight. It 
enjoys the status of the national flower in Nepal and is the state flower of 
Sikkim,. Uttarakhand, and the US states of Washington and West Virginia. 
Around 1 10 species of the evergreen tree are found in India. The flowers are used tor 
ornamental and religious purposes. They also yield an aromatic oil, which is used for 
making perfumes and incense. ( Read more about the tree on page 130) 

Many people in hilly regions of India collect rhododendron flowers, used to make 
bottled juice. The pure juice is sweet in taste. Market research shows a large gap in the 
demand-supply chain. This is mainly due to unscientific methods of harvesting 
and processing. The gap has led to adulteration, marring the popularity of the 
rhododendron juice. 

The flowers of most species of rhododendron have medicinal properties. They 
contain ursolic acid and querdtr in, which have an ti -turnon anti-iiifisttimatory, anti- 
ulcer, anti- microbial and anti-viral properties. A concoction of the flowers helps fight 
diarrhoea and dysentery. The leaves and flowers of Rhododendron barhatum contain 
andromedotoxin -a substance t hat helps reduce blood pressure. Rhododendron com 
panukitum leaves can be used as a cure fur chronic rheumatism, syphilis and sciatica. 
Furthermore, they can be mixed with tobacco and used as a snuff to cure hemicra- 
nias and cold. Leaves of Rhododendron indicum are a good source of vitamin C 
Leaves and flowers of Rhododendron pantiatm possess narcotic properties; (hey 
can help combat gout and rheumatism. The wood of the tree is used for making dish- 
ware and boxes. The leaves are used as insecticide. 


SQUASH 

Rhododendron petals - t kg 
Sugar - i/a kg 
Citric acid - 5 gm 

Boil petals, and then strain 
out the concentrated juice. 
Add sugar, 350 millilitres of 
water and citric acid. The 
final volume should be 
around one litre. Store in a 
dean and dry bottle. To 
serve, mix the juice in water 
in the ratio of 1:3. 

Note: The anthers of the 
flowers are poisonous. They 
have to be removed before 
making the juice 
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hododendron is found commonly in the ] lima] avail regions, 
particularly in Sikkim, Uttarakhand and Arunachal Pradesh, Sikkim alone has about 24 
species of this tree It also grows in many parts of Europe and China, supported well by the 
wel and cold climatic conditions lei ihese regions. The rhododendron tree has beautiful flow- 
ers growing in large clusters, which arc admired worldwide. The flowers are commonly used 
for ornamental purposes. 

The first ever written records of the rhododendron species are found in China. The dis- 


covery of rhododendron in India is attributed to Thomas Hardwick, a British naval officer, 
who reported spotting the Rhododendron athprmm species while on his trip to I he Shivalik 
ranges of Kashmir in 1799. This species was described later in much detail by James Smith in 
the book Exotic Botany published in 18-05, 

To showcase the beauty of this iree to the world, an International Rhododendron Festi- 
val was organised in Sikkim in 2010, The state is also renowned for the Barsey Rhododendron 
Sanctuary. L he rhododendron trails inside the sanctuary give tourists a rare chance to expe- 
rience the wide diversity of this tree. 


The flowers are common Ey used to make juices, especially the flowers of the Rhododendron 
arhoreum species. 

Due to over-exploit alien of the tree for making fuel and incense, and owing to extensive 
deforestation, the tree faces extinction. Various organisations across ihe world are making 
efforts to conserve it. In India^ the G R Pact I Institute of 1 limalayan E n vim nm ent and Devel- 
opment is working towards its conservation, The Global Trees Campaign has taken up major 
conservation activities global Ey, especially in China, to protect the tree. 
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Cooking with kokum 

Sonny IJistta 


F ew people outside the western coastal regions of southern India would 
have heard of kokum. Perhaps visitors to the sunny beaches of Goa re- 
member being served a large glass ot a refreshing, tangy drink after a 
heavy meal. Meant to bean aid to the digestive process, this delicious sorbet is pre- 
pared from the fruit of the kokum tree (Garcinia indica) and has been used by 
people in the state as a tooling ingredient for centuries. Of late, there has been a 
resurgence of interest in 1 he medicinal properties of kokum. This has led to a huge 
boom in the demand for kokum extracts in the international market. 

Us round fruits are darkish purple, about an inch-and-a-halfon diameter, with 
seven or eight seeds. The rinds of ripe fruits are dried, much like tamarind. This 
dried rind, called sotarm, is ground and used as a condiment to gtve curries, 
chutneys and sauces a spicy sour flavour and dark colour. 

Kokum seeds also contain a fat that is made into kokum butter, otherwise 
known as Goa butler. The fruit's cooling properties are well-known. The fruit is 
rich in calcium, potassium and vitamin C. Kokum lias numerous medicinal val- 
ues and is prescribed for heart ailments, stomach disorders, diabetes, tumors, and 
to fight cholesterol. Both kokum and kokum butter, when applied, are also good 
tor skin ailments, burns and rashes. 

It may come as a heaven-sent solution for weight- watchers. Hydro citric acid, 
found in a calcium sail extract obtained from the fruit rind, can help in reducing 
weight. Demand for kokum extracts are rising steadily, both in India and abroad" 
The tree, which the ancient Indian tents call the vriksamala, could once again 
return to its place of glory. 


KOKUM SORBET 
Kokum fruits - 4 

S ugar- 5 cu ps 

Cumin powd er - 1/2 t easpoon 
Block salt - t teaspoon 

Wash and clean the fruits. Cut 
them into half. Mix them with 

sugar in a dry bowl. Place this 
mixture in a dry glass jar, and 
let it sit in the sun for 15 days. 
A red syrup should form. Sieve 
the kokum sugar syrup. Add 
cumin powder and salt. Stir 
well. Add sugar rf needed. The 
kokum juke concentrate Is 
ready. Mix with chilled water 
before serving 
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Mouthful of bliss 


T he drink depicts the versatility of mitu from Bihar. The grain helps retain the water 
tor Jong periods. A couple of glasses a day not only make high tempera! u res bear- 
able, but also keep the stomach in good order. 






s 


Sattu powder - 20 gm 
Sait, sugar and cumin 
powder ■ to taste 


BfcM 


To make one glass of the 
drink take saitu. Add sugar 
or salt ard cumin powder 


see recipe fa, a ai ant ha on 
page 18 and sweet I add no 

on page 157 




*■ - 
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THANDAt 

Watermelon seeds ■ 1/2 cu 
Dried rose petals - 2 to 3 tsp 
Poppy seeds - 1/2 cup 
Almonds - 1/2 cup 
Pepper corns -1 fsp 
Sugar - to taste 


Take almonds, poppy 

seeds and watermelon 

seeds. Soak them in 

water overnight. Grind 

them to 3 fine paste 

while adding rose petals 

and pepper corns 

l halfway through the 

... 

process. sugar and a 
spoonful of the paste to a 
glass of cold water. The 
drink \ 5 ready to serve. To 
cure cough and cold, add 
the paste to hot milk, 
topping it with ghee :lS|a- 


T llumdai used to be a popular drink at 
Agyawanti s maternal home. But when she came 
to village Chain a in Faridkut district of Punjab 
aikr marriage, she discovered dial lea was the chosen 
drink. Then, last year* she was asked to make thnndaiat a 
food, festival in her village. 

11 It was alter 40 years ihnt i prepared it. Despite my 
age 1 remembered the recipe. Maybe it is the nuts 
I had in thandai as a child that keep my memory sharp ” 
joked llie 65 -year-old. Thmidai means “coolness' 1 in 
Hindi. But it not only cools the body it also has medici- 
nal properties. Its main ingredients are poppy seeds and 
nuts. 11 It was out sole remedy for cold and fever since we 
did not have pills to rely on/' said Agyawanti. 

The drink has natural vitamins and minerals. It re- 
lieves acidity and constipation, increases appetite and 
protects against dry hoi winds in the summer, she said. 
It rejuvenates the body and mind, so men would have it 
when they came home after working in i he fields, she re- 
called. One can have it hot in winters and as a cool drink 
in summers, 

Thamlai is not restricted to Punjab. It is more famous 
in Uttar Pradesh where a paste of bhang or marijuana leaf 
and dry fruits is added to cold milk and served chilled. 
People offer ibis to Lord Shiva during Tloli and Shivratri 
and have it as prasad or holy drink. The bhang thandai 
induces hunger and sleep. It is not as healthy as the 
traditional thandai Agyawanti had as a child. 

Her grandchildren have taken to the drink since the 
festival. She grinds the rluvidm paste for shun in a douru 
a heavy stone vessel with a long log. “This is a 70- year- 
old vessel. My father-in-law loved drinking lea wish 
ground poppy seeds in it” she said. 1 It is back in use. This 

time to make thandai” 

* 

Agyawanii does not think readymade soft drinks are 
any match to Iter thandaL “Cola drinks filled with gas 
have taken over, and on tele vision they call them refresh- 
ing, But can t we see the difference? These children can't 
run even a kilometre without panting, forget working in 
the fields/' she said. 

It is not just Agyawanti s family where thamfai is 
making a comeback. It is sold in urban stores as concen- 
trates and is soluble as mixes, fust add it io water and stir. 
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Tangy delight 

Devinder Slwma 


K tmjh a ready- ro- serve traditional drink, can help you win a few 
hearts very easily. It is essentially fermented water, which is made 
yummy with the help of kaligajaroT purple carrot { [Mucus carxna) 
and a few spices. It is relished in northern India. Since it is non-synthetic in 
nature, it can give tough competition to aeraled drinks. 

The drink is prepared with the help of fermentai ion, which makes the water 
acidic and hence free of harmful* food-spoiling microorganisms. 

Kami is usually prepared during winters, as the fermented water can last for 
long during this season. It is an essential part of the Holi festivities But a dif- 
ferent type of kanji is prepared tor the colourful celebrations— urad did 
dumplings ( vadas) arc added to the water instead of the carrots. This variety, 
called kanji vada, may not be so appealing to the calorie-conscious. 

Both kali gnjiir ki kanji and kanji vada get the gastric juices flowing, and 
thus are very good for digestion. Most people have the drink as an appetiser It 
is also popular because of its nutritional value. It even helps in maintaining the 
salt levels of the body, tread about antioxidants in carrots on page 138 } 

Those who love golgappc ha pant would certainly like the slightly sharp, 
tangy taste of kanji However, unlike golgappa s, the drink is not available in 
every corner of cities and towns. Bui if you are a regular visitor to places like 
New Deliu s Chandni Chowk. which still remain deeply steeped in culture* 
and tradition, then you can easily spot hawkers selling kanji vadt is in their 
earthenware,. 


KALI GAJAR Kl KANJI 

Purple carrots - i kg 
Rat powder - 40 gm 
Chilli powder- 10 gm 
Salt - to taste 

Peel the carrots. Chop Into small 
pieces and put them in a glazed 
earthen jar. Add around seven 
litres of lukewarm water, salt, rai 
powder and red chilli powder. 
Stir the water well, and then put 
the jar u nder the sun for five or 
six days. The water will slowly 
ferment and develop a tangy 
taste,. Chill the kanji a bit. before 
serving 

KANJI VADAS 
Rai powder- 40 gm 
Chilli powder - 10 gm 
Salt - to tsste 

Fill an earthen far with six litres 
of lukewarm water. Add rai pow- 
der* 150 gm of salt and 10 gm of 
chilli powder,, Put the jar under 
the sun for five or six days. The 
water will ferment and develop a 
tangy taste. Put voders in it a day 
before consumption, 
kddos] Grind one kg of urad dal 
(black gram), which has been 
soaked for eight to nine hours, 
Add salt to taste and whisk the 
batter till it becomes fluffy. Heat 
oil in a pan and drop spoonfuls 
of batter In it; fry till the voders 
are golden brown 
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niits and vegetables are a good source of 
antioxidants which mop up tree radicals in the bod^. I he 
free radicals are formed due to rite process of oxidation— 
processes such as breaking down the food or exposure to 
environmental toxins like vehicular exhaust. I Tie tree 
oxygen r,ni damage the L issues and cause diseases such as 
cancer and heart disorders. 

Antioxidants are substances that protect your cells 
against the effects of free radicals by reacting and neu- 
tralizing (hem. Some ol the well known antioxidants are 
beta carotene, anthocyanin, lycopene, lutein, vitamin C T 
vitamin F, vitamin A, selenium and enzymes like ealalase 
and peroxidase. 

All kinds of carrots are rich in antioxidants* The 
orange ones have high amounts of carotenes, red ones 
have lycopene, yellow colour is due to lutein and purple 
is due to anihocyanins. While lutein in yellow carrot is 
said protects from macular degen era tkm > anthoe van ins 
in purple carrots protect from DNA damage and im- 
paired activity oi estrogen, boost prod tic lion of cytokines 
that regulate immune responses, reduce capillary 
permeability and fragility, and help in membrane 
strengthening. 

The anthocyanhs pigment has found use even in 
traditional medicine. Anthocyanms from Hibiscus sp 
have historically Been used in remedies for liver 
disfunction and hypertension; bilberry ( Vaainuim 
species) anthocyanms have an anecdotal history oi lcw 
for vision disorders, microbial infections and diarrhoea. 
To bench i from of all kinds of ant ioxidants, It is suggested 
that one 'eats a rainbow" foods of various colours. 
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Throat balm 

Sumnnii Nunyamn 


W hat better way to tickle your taste buds this monsoon season, while also 
protecting yourself against colds and coughs, than sipping some piping 
hot r QsanP. Rasams flavoured with lemon, tomatoes and cumin are a 
staple in most Tamil households. They soothe aching throats and upset tummies. The 
versatile soup has its variations in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. 

Rasam is usually eaten with rice. Bui it's equally lip-smacking without any accom- 
paniment. JEflSfiwisare sipped as a preventive or as cure tor some ailments. For exam- 
pie, iuiuu haul rasam (sheep leg soup.) is recommended as nourishment tor people 
recovering from any debilitating condition. Rasam flavoured with the bitter fenugreek 
seeds is said to cool the body and is recommended for menstrual cramps. Rasam made 
from the leaves of the deadly night shade plant cures stomach ulcers. 

Neem flower rasam cools the body, prevents fevers and clears the intestines of 
worms. Neem flowers in April but the flowers can be shade-dried and stored for up lo 
a year. Garlic and pepper rcwmzs are recommended for colds and coughs. 
Incidentally the famous mulligatawny soup is an Anglicised version of milagu tanner 
(.pepper water} rasam. {read more about spices on page 144 ) 

The medicinal properties of rasams are mentioned hi Ayurvedic lexis, According to 
this genre of medicine, pepper rasa m has deepana and paachana properties: ir improves 
appetite and digestion. 

A good general rule to follow is that any rasam given for digestive problems should 
be mild and those given for cold/cough should be spicy 
Sip away! 


MILAGU (PEPPER) RASAM 

Tamarind - small lump 
Red gram dal 

- 1 teas poon 

Red chillies - 2 
Curry leaves - 6 lo 8 
Ghee - 2 teaspoons 
Rasam powder 
- s/2 te aspoon 
Peppercorns (coarsely 
ground) - 3/4 teaspoon 
Cumin seeds (coarsely 
ground) - 1/2 teaspoon 
Salt - to taste 

Take tamarind water, salt 
and rasam powder. Add 
cumin seeds, peppeF and 
ground dal. Crush a cou- 
ple of curry leaves and 
add. Cover the vessel and 
boil well. Add water to 
make two glasses. When 
the rasam starts to Froth, 
skim it off. For seasoning, 
fry mustard, red chillies 
and the remaining curry 
leaves In ghee; add to 
the rasam 
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mi is n health foodies dream, Bite into anything in this* 

Cftmatciic 


and be sure it will be 
organic A unique medicinal drink of this regi Iffflm- 
bli made from buttermilk and a wide variety of herbs tha 
in wfftl abundance. The mil dly tfc yy p:i*T? of 
J shi^k hfc rb- ff 'combination of herbs, often marking l he 
mmg or end of a meal. Some drink it as a routine 3jeiillb 

practice, while others to treat specific health problems. 

* 

“During my grandmother's time thambli was prepared with 
a hundred different herbs," 1 says Shankar Hegde of village 
M alien hiilii. 11 We remember just a few” Hegde .says the ingredi- 
ents range from common kitchen herbs like curry leaves, mint, 
coriander, vegetables like fenugreek i Jrigonella faemtm-gmecuffl) 
to herbs typically used in ayun eda like bhui nmaiaki [Phyllajt- 
rhtis iiiruri) and bhui riecm ( Andrographis patucuhtft j), A dash of 
ginger and mint relieves indigestion. A combination of leaves, 
stalks and fruit of bhui anmlald cures liver problems. 

While consumption of medicinal herbs is common in 
almost all parts of rural India, what makes tlmmbli unique is 
that it makes eating biller herbs a pleasant experience, “Take the 
bitter bhui amalaki leaves” says Hegde. "It is impossible to eat 


THAMBLI 

Fresh young brahmi leaves 
- one small cup 


Buttermilk - one glass 
Salt - a pinch 




Freshly roasted cumin 
seeds - 1/2 teaspoon 
Molasses or jaggery - to taste 


them raw. If boiled, their nutritive and medicinal values get 
reduced. But as a thambli ifs a soothing drink." 


Wash the leaves and grind to a 
very fine paste with the cumin 
seeds. Add a generous spoonful 
to the glass of bu t term [Ik. Add 
salt and molasses or jaggery. 
StirtMl everything blends evenly. 
Serve cool (not chilled) as a 
drink or with riee + You can add a 
dash of black pepper powder 
but avoid chillies. 

Note: The same method and 
ingredients apply for thambli 
prepared with other herbs 
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Spice of the slopes 


Freshly picked tender leaves are added to boiling water while making tea. People in Garhwal 
also slore dried leaves of bhangjeeni to use a E I year round 
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ost spices -at least the ones that matter— grow in warm, moist areas includ- 
ing many parts of India. India had these conditions and is a major producer of pepper, cinnamon, cardamom and 
turmeric. Quest for these spices changed the history of both India and the world. The Western world depended a 
great deal on these spices for preservation and flavouring of food, especially meat. Due to their antimicrobial qual- 
ity, spices like pepper tended to preserve the food for long. Sometimes they were also used to mask the taste of spoilt 
food. They were the first commodity to be traded between the Bast and the West. The trade moved from the hands 
ot Persians to Indians and Greeks to Arabs. But these spices were expensive and traders did not reveal their sources. 
To get a stake in tire business, Marco Polo set out in 127 i to figure out the source of these spices. He found land routes 
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l? ut lor trade, sea routes were needed Vasco de Gama reached India in 1498 and it is said that the ship 
loads of spices he took back were worth sixty times the cost of the voyage. The Portuguese controlled 
the spice trade lor the next century. 

For the following three centuries, countries in western Europe and the OK fought over the spice 
trade. The trade moved into the hands of the Dutch to the French and later to the British. Spices were 
one of the major commodities that the East India Company traded in. The monopoly ended when the 
different spice plants were introduced around the world. 

At present, (here are around 70 spices cultivated in different parts of the world. India exports 
around 45 types of spices. According to the Spice Board of India, the country accounts for nearly half 
in terms of quantity and one fourth in terms of value of the global spice trade. India accounts for 
25-30 per cent ot world’s pepper production and USA, ( he UK and Germany are the biggest importers 
of pepper. 

The processing industry is not a major part of trade as most spices- roots, bark, flowers, fruits and 
seeds of plants — are used in the dried lurm, "They can be stored tor long periods without losing the 
flavours. The flavours depend on specific volat ile compounds which arc released when a spice is put 
in hot food. Grinding them iusi before adding to food is another way of releasing the aroma and taste. 
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Flame that cools 

Apama Pallavi 

F ora poet-, it is all colour and no fragrance, and for the common man, it la a 
mere flower. Palash, or l he Flame of the Forest, which is abundantly available 
in central parts of the country, has long been considered virtually useless. Of 
course, the flower once came handy in making dyes for Holi but (he profusion of 
chemical colours in the market put to an end to its use. 

Tribal areas of Maharashtra and adjoining Chhattisgarh, however, once valued 
potash (Butea mortOsperma) as the best coolant, with nutritional and healing qualities. 
While in most areas the tradition of consuming the extract of the flower has died out, 
it is surviving in small pockets. During sum men cold infusion of the dried flower is 
consumed as sherbet, white a tea prepared with dried [lower leaves can be consumed 
all year long. 

Shantilal KotharL a traditional! nutrition scientist from Academy of Nutritional 
Improvement in Nagpur, says the flower benefits in case of urinary and menstrual 
problems. As pari of his research, Kothari asked a group of women suffering from 
cramps and heavy bleeding to take 100 ml of concentrated palash sherbet every day for 
six months* “About 90 per cent of the women reported less problems within a month,” 
says Kothari. 

iSanda Tofa of village Mendha Lekha in Maharashtra's Gadchiroli says people in 
her area regularly drink palash tea. it is prepared with or without milk, either by sub- 
stituting dried flowers for tea leaves* or by using both. Tofa remembers having palash 
sherbet as a child, but says the practice has now been forgotten because the flowers 
need to be soaked tor hours before the in fusion b ready, and youngsters prefer bottled 
cold drinks: “ Health benefits of the flower need to be documented properly so I hat 
youngsters realise its importance” Improvising the sherbet recipe will be good idea, 
says Tofa, since the flowers are flavourless. 

Among the Iribals of southern Chhattisgarh* use of palash goes beyond con- 
sumption as sherbet or tea* says activist Subhadra Khaparde who belongs to Kanker 
district. The tree is believed to have cooling properties, she says. Fresh leaves are placed 
on the head and secured with a scarf before going out in the sun. This provides 
protection from sunstroke. Khapaide says till about a decade ago, people did not 
fell palash trees because they were believed to hold water in their roots. “Now these 
beliefs are losing currency as people are felling palash trees to make space for crop 
cultivation." 


PALASH SHERBET 

Dry palash flowers 

- a large handful 

Sug ar/jaggery/rock sugar 

- to taste 

Fennel seeds, cumin 
powder, pepper powder, 
mint feuveSp lemon juice - 
optional 

Soak ah the ingredients 
with five glasses of water 
for four to six hours or till 
the flowers lose colour. 
Stir well* strain and serve 
chilled. To improve taste, 
soak fennel seeds along 
with the ingredients. Add 
lemon juice, black salt 
cumin powder* pepper 
powder or fresh mint 
leaves before serving 
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Welcome winter sweetly 

Sflijjdha [>a.s 


H ALDI PATRA PITHA 

Turmeric leaves 
Rice - 250 gm 
Polished urad del 
(black gram) - 500 gm 
Grated fresh coconut 
250 gm 

Jaggery 200 gm 
Crushed ginger - id gm 
Cardamom - 
Salt - i teaspoon 


T he earthy sweet aroma of hatdi patra pitha on a winter morning makes me 
nostalgic. The delicacy is the speciality of Prathama A'shtami, a festival that 
falls on the eighth day after Kartik Pumimii—hLte October or early Novem- 
ber that heralds the winter season. 

The memory of my mother fervently invoking God to bestow good health on 
children and the overwhelming aroma of the pitha a re still vivid. The puja ends with 
the distribution of the pithcc The sweet dish is. wrapped in green turmeric leaves be- 
fore it is steamed. Tire leaves impart a subtle flavour to the batter and infuse nutri- 
ents into die pitha. 

Ayurvedic doctors say that every part of the turmeric plant (Curcuma langa)* 
rhizome, the flower and leaf, has medicinal properties. Us active ingredient, cur- 
cumsnoids* has antioxidant and antibacterial properties. It boosts the body's im- 
munity and staves off Hu, Turmeric leaves are rough and not pleasant eo eat. That's 
where tradition helps; it is obligatory to use turmeric leaves in winters just when 
they are needed for warding off chills and agues. 

Odisha's vegetable vendors sell the leaves a couple of days ahead of the festival- 
but my mother prefers growing them organically in her kitchen garden. Tt is usually 
plan led before the rains begin and is fully grown by early winter, For diabetics* the 
pitha can be made without the fillin g and can be served with a curry of choice. 


FILLING 

Mix ginger and jaggery with 
coconut. Roast it in a pan till 
the paste turns chocolate 
brown. Leave it over the 
flame for five minutes. Add 
ground cardamom just be- 
fore putting off the Flame. 

PITHA 

Soak the rice and urad dal 
separately overnight. Strain 
the rice and grind it coarse. 
Grind urad derf wrth water. 
Mix. Add salt and leave it 
for three-four hours to fer- 
ment. Cut the leaves six 
inches long. Spread one- 
and -a- half tablespoon bat- 
ter evenly over the shiny 
side of each leaf, leaving a 
thin margin. Place a line of 
filling in the middle of the 
batter. Fold the leaves along 
the length and place them 
in a steamer. Cook at 
medium heat for 15 minutes. 
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Sweet nothings 


It might be more often visible as bird feed, but the millet when made into <i kheer is 
a feast for both l hose initiated and not initiated into using bajra as food 



BAJRA KHEER 

Whole bajra - 2 cups 
(soaked overnight) 

Mitk 6 caps 

Water - 4 cups 
Sugar - to taste 

Soak hajfa overnight. 
Coarse grind it and re- 
move the husk. Boil or 
pressure cook, till half 
cooked. Add milk; cook 
till the paste thickens and 
the bajra is soft. Add 
sugar to taste. Garnish 
with cardamom, almond. 
Serve hot or cold 

see more bajra recipes 

00 page S$ 
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Sweet yet 


The sweet tooth is aching 
bite? But you hyve been asked 
to go slow, The grainy r&gi 
perfect for you 

KHEER 

Ragi flour- 2oo gm 
Miik - 1 Utre 


Sugar ioo gm 
Dr y fruits - one ha ndful 
Cardamom - to flavour 

Roast ragi flour till it 
turns golden brown. 

Add milk. Simmer on low 
flame till the kheer 
becomes thick. Stir well 
to avoid lumps. Once the 
kheer ts thick enough p 
add sugar. Take it off the 
flame and let it coot 
Garnish with cardamom 
powder and grated dry 
fruits 

see mare millets reripes 
on pages S 5* ioj and 152 
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Sweet surrender 

Cur is nutritious, it could be more so without chemicals, argues VIBHA VARSHNEY 


T he temptation to pick up the 
golden chunks of gur (jaggery} 
was overwhelming as we walked 
around Asia's largest gur market. But 
Pramod Kumar Jain, our companion, 
counseled restraint. w Do not pick this 
up. I will get you the real thing, 1 * he 
said, Jain Is a gur dealer at Naveen 
Mandi Sthal In Muzaffarnagar, Uttar 
Pradesh, We were at his work area to 
know more about the traditional 
method of ma k i ng gur the re a I t h i n g. 

The three parts 

id festivities were Just over and most 
of the temporary gur-making units or 
kothus t ha? dot Muzaffarnagar had not 
resumed work. Abrar Ahmad and his 


team, though, were at work. Ahmad 
took us through the £?ur-making 
process. 

The cane is crushed in generator- 
operated machines and the juice col- 
tected in a cement tank. A drain then 
lakes it to a pan at the furnace-end. 
The pan is the third in the series and 
the least hot. Once the juice is heated 
to the required temperature, it's 
transferred to the second pan and 
cleansed o! impurities, 

A solution made of stems of wild 
lady finger, locally called sukhiai 
(Abelmosclnis spp) Js used for clarifT 
cation. Polymers from the stems make 
the water sticky. When a can full of this 
sticky solution is added to the boiling 


sugarcane juice, it makes the impure 
ties in the juice rise up and they are la- 
dled off. 

Other additives 

At this stage, chemicals give the gur its 
preferred golden hue. A spoon each of 
sodium hydro sulphite thydro) and 
sodium formaldehyde sulphoxytate 
(papal and a capful of castor oil are 
added to the boiling syrup. They are 
supposed to rid it of impurities which 
the sukhiai solution couid not remove. 

The clear syrup then gets concen- 
trated anc after the required consis- 
tency is achieved, it is transferred to 
another pan. This pan. is the hottest. 
The final concentration is done here. 
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The semr-sotid product Is then trans- 
ferred to a flat platform, chak. Here it 
is cooled and a handful of phatki or 
alum is added to enhance the colour. 

The gooey stuff is shaped into var- 
ious Forms and dried. The process 
takes about an hour 

It is the demand 

“Sukhiai is safer as it does not stay in 
gar unlike chemicals," says Ahmad. 
But he has to use chemicals to satisfy 
the market, adopting the traditional 
method onty when local people ask 
him for some. They also spice up the 
gur with dry fruits, black pepper, dried 
ginger, coconut, and sometimes, even 
carrots. 

It's the goiden-hued gur that is 
more in demand. J 'fn popular percep- 
tion, its colour and texture are indica- 
tors that all impurities have been 
removed," says Ajay Sfnghal, a 


MuzafFarnagar gur trader. The Bureau 
of Indian Standards specifies that sul- 
phur dioxide levels in gur should he 
below 50 parts per million. The level, 
however, very often goes much higher 
because of the indiscriminate use 
of hydro. Likewise, the use of photki 
goes against the MuzaFfarnagar 
mandi rules. 

The customers 

Gur is not exported. But that does not 
pinch the traders because consump- 
tion within the country makes up for it. 
Eighty per cent is used by distilleries. 
Units in non-sugarcanc growing areas 
where liquid molasses is unavailable 
depend on its solid version, raskat. But 
some states do not allow import of 
roskat, and here distiUers have to use 
gur. For example, distilleries in Gujarat 
depend solely only on gur. Gar's food 
value is also high. 


Lucrative leftovers 

Gur- making units ensure shat farmers 
make profit even when the sugar in- 
dustry is unable to consume all the 
sugarcane produce. And that's always 
the case in JVluzaffarnagar. So kothus 
here operate for at least eight months 
every year. The process of making gur 
is very efficient 

Dried bagasse fs used to heat up 
the furnace and the leftovers are sent 
to paper mills- another major indus- 
try in the area. The impurities ladled off 
are mixed with animal feed to make ft 
nutritious. 

Ahmed earns around lakh in the 
eight months his kolhu operates. All 
rhfs h despite a recent slump In the gur 
industry's fortunes. 

Once there were around 7,50® koT 
hus in the area, Now only about 2 t 5oq 
remain and they provide livelihood to 
around a lakh. 
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Food 


Creamy and crunchy 



I n North India, tmikhaite 
kt kheer is a regular 
feature on religious occa- 
sions. For people longing 
l or wholesome food after 4 
day s>] lastingn l!iis creamy 
delicacy decked with 
crunchy dry fruits packs the 
right nutritional punch, j 
What’s more: it is quicker ' 
to cook (bait the more 1 
well-known nee kheer 


KHEER 


Roasted makhana 


250 gm 


Milk ■ 3 litre 
Sugar - 25 gm 
Clarified butter 
■ 2 tablespoons 
Chopped almonds - 30 
Cardamom - flavouring 


Heat butter and roast 
makhana in a heavy- bot- 
tomed vessel. Grind 
coarsely. Boil milk and 
add sugar. Add makhana 
to the milk, and boll 
more. Sprinkle green 
cardamom powder, and 
garnish with chopped 
almonds. Cool and serve 


see more makhana 
recipes on pages 1 1, 
jo and 71 
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Sphere of 
taste 


One cannot sLore sam? ladcha 5 
tor long. Perhaps there is no need 
for rhat, Satfu ItuklotK are usually 
chomped away almost as soon as 
they are prepared. 

Safctu - jod gm 

Milk - enough to moke 0 dough 
Sugar ■ fa taste 
Mix sdfit/ with sugar and milk 
to prepare dough. Roll into 
laddoos and serve 

see more sattu recipes on 
pages tS i 19 und 134 
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jirm FoQd 



or Emhliat officinalis) are abundantly available hi Delhi hi winter*. 
However, in India, it [* possible to find the fruit throughout the year 
because the three major varieties are cultivated in the country flower at 
different times, A tree growing in the wild y ields 20 kg of fruits, which 
is comparatively much lower than the yield of 200kg from a grafted tree. 

The tree is subl rop Scab can withstand extreme temperatures and Can 
grow in both dry and humid conditions, sandy loam to clayey soil and 
from slightly acidic to alkaline soil— the only prerequisite being that the 
soil should be well drained. There also exists quite a distinct strain of 
etmk, the wild Himalayan amta, which grows in the mid-hill regions of 
the Western Himalayas. This timht hears smaller fruits and is a very 
heavy cropper. This .strain can withstand low temperatures unlike the 
commercial a mliL 

the three main varieties oWmifo found in India are Bauarasi, I In (hi - 
jhoot and Chakaiya. The tree is wind pollinated and the fruits take 
around 120 days to mature. Major states under timhf cultivation are 
Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. The fruit is in high demand 
across the world. On an average, 5.000 to 10,000 kg per nionlh is ex- 
ported iusl from Tamil Nadu to Singapore and Malaysia, 

The fruit is rich in vitamin C. it contains 1 J00 to I JQO mg of ascor- 
bic a kid per 100 grammes, which is the second highest among ail the 
i ru its. In iriiditional medical systems, amla is used to treat haemor- 
rhages, diarrhoea, dysentery, anaemia and cough, Recent research car- 
ried out in fapan shows that the fruit can reduce high serum cholesterol 
levels. The fruit also acts as an antioxidant and it could inhibit increased 
free radical activity caused by smoking or by exposure to cigarette 
smoke. The wood .leaves and fruits of the amh tree yield a yellow brown 
dye used for dyeing hair, silk and wood 
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SWEETS 



\MLA - 1 59 


first Food 


T he timla 

murrabha is 
perhaps the most 
easily available product 
of this fruit in the 
market. The crunchy 
preserve is both a 
medicine anti a sweet 
dish 


An am/a a day 


MURKABSA 

Amla ■ j kg 
Sugar - 1 kg 
Lime (the kind used in 
paan) - 1 tablespoon 

Prick fruits with a fork. 
Dissolve lime in water 
and keep the fruits 
soaked overnight. 

Repeat this procedure 
twice. Then, wash the 
fruits thoroughly, so that 
no traces of the time 
remain. Thereafter* boil 
them in at least one litre 
of water. Cook tlli tender. 
Make thick sugar syrup. 
Add the amla fruits in 
the syrup and simmer for 
four to five minutes. Add 
cardamom or any other 
flavouring agent, and the 
murrabba h ready. Store 
in an airtight jar. The 
dish can be stored for 
four to five months 

see more am I a recipes 
on pages 41 and 123 
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SWEETS 



Dessert without calories 


Sweetened lightly, the puffy chaulai laddoo is Just l he delicacy tor people looking to go easy on calories 

CHAULAI KE LADDOO 
Chaulai -§oo gm 
Sugar- 230 gm 



Cardamom - for flavouring 


Roast the chauiai lightly. Prepare sugar 
syrup by dissolving sugar Sn water and 
boiling till the syrup is sticky. Add enough 
quantity of the syrup to the chaulai to be 
able to roll small balls, Give final touches to 
”the laddoo by roiling them on powdered 
cardamom. Honey could also be used to 
sweter^fhe toddoos. Place the balls 
to dry on a lightly greased plate 


ore chaulai recipes on page 4$ 
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first Food 


Fast perfect 


On days of fasts when the stomach acids arc raging, the moisture-] ad en singh^re 
ke ha th r impart a cooling effect. They are a sweet lover s delight anyhow 


Take 100 gm of singhar$ flour in a pan. Roast it well and keep aside. Take 400 ml of 
water in a pan and add 200 gm of sugar to it; mix welt. Add the flour to it and stir 
welt Eo remove dots. Cook on a slow flame. Keep stirring till the mixture thickens. 
Pour in a greased plate and set. Garnish with grated coconut and cardamom powder. 
Cut into small squares 
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SWSi Ets 



Groundnut - */a cup 


p.ff 


see sabzi rertpe on 
page 73 


: : w:> 


. i s m 




Groundnut- 1/2 cup 


CoshevkMit - 1/2 cup 


laggery - i/2 cup 


... ~'V 


I, J; f. ~ ... - ~ - 

Roast sesame and ground- 

■ 

nuts, Gdnd the sesame 

: ~ . ... 
coarsely and the nuts 


Roast sesame sescfe, 


i.l .11 


groundnuts and cashew 
nuts far about five min- 1: 


finely. Caramelise sugar 
^ and mix sesame and nuts 

: . T . 7 . .. [■■ ■ •. * 

in it. Spread layers of the 

* * - - 

hot paste on a greased 






ute. Crush coarsely. Melt 
the jaggery and put nuts 
and seeds. Cool for a 
while. Grease hands with 
ghee. Take small amounts 
of the mixture and make 
taddoos 


tray. 5p ri nkl e grated dry 
coconut. Cut the paste into 
diamond shape pieces. Let 


them cool for white 


" #T 


Bath.*. *•* 




KTv 
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Singhare ki puri 

91 

Singhare ki sabzi 

91 

Sweets 


Singhare J# katte 

]62 

Soup 


Corn soup 

103 

Gahat soup 

53 

Mushroom soup 

109 

Soybean 


Meals 



40 

Kinenut curry 

75 

More about pulses 

76 

Spices 


Beverage 


Bhatigjeera tea 

143 

Rasam 

140 

More about spices 

144 

T 


Tapioca 


Meals 


Sabzi 

99 

Til 


Meals 


71/ ke iij&a 

73 

Sweets 


Til ki patti 

163 

Til ke laddoo 

163 

Tropes nutans ixingbara. 


water chestnut) 


Meals 


Stnghare ki puri 

91 

Sittghare ki sabzi 

91 

Sweets 


Singhare ke katle 

162 

Z 


Zea mays (makkt, com) 


Meals 


Corn soup 

103 


166 * lasts f>[ India's biodiversity 


SINCE AGES, KITCHENS IN INDIA HAVE CELEBRATED 
THE BOUNTIES OF THE COUNTRY’S FARMS AND FORESTS. 


biodiversity, along with gastronomic*! artefacts . serves as a marker for human 
relationships Meals arc abour festivities. rituals, lerti Jit% and prosperity. I hcy an 
also about therapy and everyday life, I his collection of around 100 recipes from 
different parts of rhe country brings to life the magic that takes place once 
b*o4tt emt\ is r ombined with culinary dexterity, We travel to tribal pockets . -1 
India. We join farmers working the alluvial soil renewed every year with the silt 
deposited by flooding rivers, and lick our fingers alter a sumptuous meal made 
from fruits and pods in areas wha t soils arc know n to be poor. We sit besides 
bonfires relishing sweet* made from coarse grains and enjov the winter sun 
crunching savouries made from nuts and seeds. The summer seems much less 
harsh with a cool squash of flowers plucked in the hilk t ferbs* spices, fruits and 
leaves make for a lip smacking platter. 

While taking us on this gasrronomical journey, this book reminds us that all is nor 
well wich the biodiversity and out kitchens arc no longer as rich as they once were* 
Ir also tells us that biodiversity is beet protected if it is celebrated in our kitchens. 
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